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OB TOWNSEND hur- 
ried down the long board 
street of Long Saputan, 
under its enormous and 
typically Dyak roof of 
attap thatch. A native 
row of some sort seemed 
to be brewing, and Bob’s 

chief, Mr. Frazer, appeared to be 

taking part in it. 

As Bob hastened past the long 
board wall of the community rooms 
at one side of the street a knot of Dyaks 
were shouting and gesticulating round some 
one. Their chief, Dain Batoni, 
standing beside Mr. Frazer, 
was trying to restore order. 
Bob pushed into the crowd 
to find a disdainful and ar- 
rogant young Malay facing 
the excited Dyaks. The youth 
was dressed in the usual Ma- 
lay fashion; he wore tight 
cotton trousers and a jacket, 
a gorgeous sarong was 
wrapped in many folds round 
his waist, and on his head 
was a turban gorgeously em- 
broidered with golden thread. Bob guessed 
that he was one of the idle and dissolute 
young retainers who hung about Datu 
Achmed Mahomet’s court. The datu was 
well known both to Bob and to Mr. Frazer 
in their ethnological work there in East 
Borneo. They knew him as a bad neighbor 
to the Dyak kampong of Long Saputan, a 
scheming and rapacious Malay, whose stock- 
ade lay in the jungle perhaps a day’s march 
distant. 

“Ho, Dain Batoni!’”’ the youth was 
shouting insolently as Bob joined his chief. 
“Listen unto me! My master, the Datu 
Achmed Mahomet, lord of all the worlds, 
hath this message for you. That brass 
Krishna which you stole from Kong Beng 
belongs to the Honorable Kumpanie (the 
Dutch government) and not to Dyak swine 
who wear no trousers. Therefore you will 
yield it to him peaceably, or he will come 

imself in force and take it.” 

“As you will,” retorted the Dyak chieftain 
sternly. ‘The Krishna is ours. It is a mighty 
blian (charm) and has been ours since the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary. 
Bear you a thousand salaams to your master, 
O youth, and tell him that the Dyaks are 
neither his slaves nor yet thieves.” 

The Malay’s evil eyes darkened with sud- 
den ferocity, and a sneer twisted his lips. 
“That means war, O kapala! My master’s 
men are fighting men. The kris and the spear 
are sharp talkers; nor do they spare your 
women or your little ones. Consider well, 
Dyak!” 

“Hold on!” burst out Mr. Frazer, facing 
the youth sternly. “Does the white sahib 
understand, young man, that you Malays 
intend the shedding of blood here? It’s 
preposterous in these times! I shall let the 
Dutch contréleur hear of it at once, and there 
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will be soldiers and punishment. Tell your 
master that, youth! He has heard of me!’ 

To Bob Mr. Frazer looked like a tall and 
angry Uncle Sam at that moment, for in his 
features strikingly he resembled the figure 
with which the cartoonists have made us so 
familiar. And like Uncle Sam, he was now in 
his own fashion busy at the business of 
peacemaking. Bob glanced 
admiringly at the elderly 
ethnologist ; it was an inspira- 
tion for any young fellow to 
be working with him as his 
assistant! Bob felt ready to 
back him to the end either 
with argument or with rifle. 

The Malay youth cringed 
before the angry and threat- 
ening white man. “We are 
but as dust under the feet of 
the Presence!” he replied 
with the usual suave courtesy 
of his race. “May he live a thousand years! 
His words shall be carried to my master.”’ 

“And you may tell your master that his 
demand is the talk of a fool!’ added Mr. 
Frazer warmly. ‘Let there be no more talk 
of taking the brass Krishna by force! It is a 
matter for the white man’s law to decide.” 

The Malay looked at him with well 
feigned respect, but Bob noticed a cunning 
and calculating gleam in his eyes. 
Perhaps this white sahib knew where 
the Krishna was kept; its hiding 
place was the great secret of the 
Dyak kampong of Long Saputan. 
Many times Achmed’s men had 
tried to find and steal it, but in vain. 
He framed an artful reply: 

“Ya Allah tidak ber-prang! (By 
Allah, no fighting!) Yonder head 
house would be too strong for us 
anyway.” He spoke casually and 
glanced at Batoni. 

Batoni grinned artlessly as the 
Malay looked toward the head house that 
stood at the end of the high village street. 

“And two good rifles will help defend it 
too, I'll warrant you!’ put in Mr. Frazer 
severely. 

Bob saw the danger. The thought flashed 
through him that if kept up, the talk might 
give to the Malay some hint of the where- 
abouts of the Krishna. He pressed his chief's 
foot with his own by way of warning. 

The Malay youth smiled at the guileless 
Batoni. He had already inferred that the 
Krishna was kept in the head house; could 
he find out where? “Your Great Kapatong 
is in the head house; men say that it is 
mighty hobat-an (magic),”’ he went on ap- 
parently in innocent admiration of the 
Dyak’s possessions. ‘‘But my master says it 
has the heart of a chicken; therefore we do 
not fear your Kapatong.”’ 

Just as the crafty Malay had hoped, 
Batoni’s temper flared at the insult to the 
village Kapatong! 

“The Kapatong’s heart is a mighty blian, 
as the Malay will find out!’ Batoni shouted 
before Mr. Frazer, now on his guard, could 
warn him to be quiet. 

The Malay youth’s eyes gleamed. “Ai! A 
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thing of brass that be- 
longs to the Kumpanie 
no doubt,” he said care- 
lessly. “It is no blian, pig 
of a Dyak, but only a 
foolish image that the 
Hindus once made, who 
are unbelieving dogs de- 
aying the One True 


Batoni, the artless, was about to shout an 
angry reply, but Mr. Frazer hushed him 
hastily. ‘There, there, gentlemen! No 
quarreling in the white sahib’s presence! 
You,” he said to the Malay messenger, “will 
take my words to the Datu Achmed and bid 
him bewaret’’ 

The Malay now eyed them all in ill-con- 
cealed triumph; he had guessed that the 
coveted Krishna was kept in the Great 
Kapatong, the huge carved totem pole-made 
from a great tapan trunk round which the 
head house of the kampong had originally 
been built. 

Having promised Batoni absolute secrecy, 
Bob and Mr. Frazer had both been permit- 
ted to see the Krishna. Mr. Frazer had made 
generous offers in the hope of buying it for 
his ethnological collection, but Batoni had 
refused even him. The brass Krishna was 
indeed a rare and much sought-for treasure. 
A thousand years ago Hindus from Java had 
colonized East Borneo, and in the cave of 
Kong Beng they had built a temple and ar- 
ranged the statues of seven gods 
in a solemn circle within it. In a 
shrine under each they had placed 
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“Water! Water!’ Mr. Frazer kept yelling 


a small brass Krishna. To this day the 
shaft of sunlight that streams down through 
a ragged hole in the roof of the cave 
travels from god to god as the sun crosses 
the heavens, illuminating each in turn in 
the dim cave—a wierdly beautiful sight. 
Six of the Krishnas the Sultan of Kutei took 
and presented to the Dutch government; 
they may be seen in the museum at Batavia. 
The seventh was known to be hidden some- 
where in a Dyak kampong up in the interior. 
Achmed had a standing order for it and was 
extremely desirous of obtaining it either by 
fair means or by foul. Only lately had Bob 
and Mr. Frazer learned that it was at Long 
Saputan. 

“My dear chief!’ said Mr. Frazer in 
exasperation -after the young Malay had 
gone. “Don’t you see that you have told him 
everything? He’s sure now where you keep 
your blian. Most unfortunate! There will 
surely be a fight, a native broil, a thing that 
I will not and cannot permit! We must 
head it off somehow. Think of the women 
and children of this peaceful community in- 
volved in a hideous and barbaric native 
battle! I cannot allow it!” 

“Sound the war drum!” called out Batoni 
to two Dyak youths who were wrestling 
down below on the sandy compound or a sort 
of cleared grove round the kampong. He was 
wasting no time on regrets or self-upbraid- 
ings. 

The deep booming of a great drum filled 
the forest with its uproar. The drum was 
made of a hollow tapan tree, the same huge 
soft-wood tree out of which the Dyak canoes 
are hollowed. The skin stretched across one 
end gave out a booming bass note that 
carried for miles. 

There were durians and palms and jack 
fruits growing in the grove, but the principal 
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ornament of it was a huge tanvan tree, the 
trunk of which rose like a factcry chimney 
a hundred feet to its first limb, and the 
crown of which, spreading far and wide, rose 
fifty feet more to the flowers blooming on its 
uppermost twigs. The imposing monarch of 
the forest had great roots like buttresses 
that spread out from its base. Up it ran a 
ladder made of ironwood pegs driven into 
auger holes in the soft wood; a-long slender 
hand rail of bamboo was lashed to the outer 
ends of the pegs. The ladder let to a lookout 
in the higher branches. 

While the drum went on booming Bob 
speculatively eyed the tapan. If the village 
was to be attacked, he and Mr. Frazer would 
have to take charge of the defense; they 
should now be planning the best course to 
pursue. He eyed the low cliffs a little farther 
back in the jungle. Ages before they had 
formed the banks of the Saputan River. 
~Eventually a small stream had cut a gap 
through them and now supplied the drinking 
water for the Dyak village. Through the 
gap ran the trail to the jungle, and through 
the gap the Malays would have to come, for 
from the crest of the cliff there was no ef- 
fectual way of getting nearer than bowshot 
of the kampong. Bob measured with his eye 
the distance from the tapan tree to the gap. 
He judged it to be not more than a hundred 
and fifty feet, about the height of the tree. 
Dain Batoni would no doubt post his men in 
the gap, and there would be bloody fighting 
there. In the tree Bob saw the means of 
averting the slaughter. 

Presently the Dyaks came pouring in from 
their rice fields—stalwart men with huge 
thighs and great knobby shoulders and 
biceps. All were naked except for a loin cloth, 
and all bore over their shoulders their 
sumpitans, the deadly Dyak blowgun spear; 
for a man working in the paddy fields can- 
not know when rhinoceros or orang-utan or 
tiger may attack him. Through their loin 
cloths were thrust the wooden sheaths of 
their steel parangs, and over their shoulders 
ran the straps of their quivers of sumpitan 
darts. The blowgun is deadly accurate up to 
forty yards, and for use in war the darts are 
dipped in a poison that kills as quickly as 
the bite of cobra. 

As the drum ceased beating Dain Batoni 
came out of the head house to address his 
warriors. Gone were the violently colored 
pyjamas of his usual daily wear; he stood 
nude and powerful, armed with sumpitan 
and parang and long narrow shield. The war 
headdress of three black-and-white feathers 
of the rhinoceros hornbill stuck up from his 
embroidered rattan fibre cap. He now wore a 
richly embroidered loin cloth and was tat- 
tooed on chest, shoulders and thighs with a 
delicate tracery of blue figures. He addressed 
his men in a warlike speech, telling them 
of Achmed’s threat to come and take the 
village blian by force. Deep shouts of ap- 
proval greeted his words. Women wailed, 
and children whimpered within the rooms of 
the kampong. Some of them would soon lose 
husbands and fathers; perhaps they them- 
selves would all be killed, for the Malays 
spare no one. 

Mr. Frazer rejoined Bob in the head house, 
where Bob was overhauling their rifles and 
ammunition. ‘Bob,’ he exclaimed, “this is a 
sickening business! You have no idea what it 
will be like if they once get to close quarters 
in this kampong. Scenes that I wouldn’t have 
you witness for worlds!” 

“Can’t we go to this Achmed’s stockade 
and talk some sense into him, sir?” asked 
Bob. 

“Unfortunately, no! That messenger will 
get there long before we can, and he’ll be full 
of his news of where the 
brass Krishna is kept. 
Confound simple old 
Batoni anyhow! | expect 
the attack tonight. It 















Gradually the collar 
beams round the 
top burnt through 
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will be barbarous, all-round murder, if once 
they break through and get into this kam- 

Bob listened, sharing his chief’s benevo- 
lent wish to avoid bloodshed among the 
native people. 

“Have we any dynamite, sir?” he asked. 

“Dynamite! What for? Why, Bob, you’re 
not thinking of using that for defense! 
Horrible! Of course we have a few sticks for 
emergency, but never yet have I had to use 
it. The human mind is a greater weapon 
even than dynamite if you give it a chance to 
a on the other fellow’s mind and convince 

im—” 

“But in this case we can’t, sir,” Bob in- 
terrupted him. “No; my idea was not to 
hurl dynamite sticks at them, but to throw 
down yonder tapan tree at the right moment. 
I think it will nearly block the gap. It might 
turn the battle anyway; and with a bit of 
defense, say you and [| with our rifles, we 
might keep this Achmed from ever reaching 
the kampong.”’ 

“Not a bad idea, Bob!’ cried Mr. Frazer, 
eyeing the huge tapan. “‘A couple of sticks in 
auger holes above those buttresses—under- 
cut it with one and lay it over with the other. 
It will just about reach! We could arrange a 
signal for Batoni to withdraw his warriors 
from the gap and then drop the tree just 
before the Malays charge. Then you and I 
will run forward with our rifles and get a 
chance to talk. It’s a good scheme, my boy. 
I'll see Batoni about a big auger and a ladder 
and some wooden plugs right away.” 

They went to Batoni for the tools and 
spent the rest of the afternoon drilling three 
holes in the trunk of the tapan. Two shallow 
holes they bored on the side toward the gap, 
and into each they inserted a half stick of 
dynamite with cap and a short fuse. On the 
opposite side they bored a deep hole and 
into it they put a whole stick of dynamite. 
To make assurance doubly sure they at- 
tached two fuses to it. The detonation from 
the smaller, undercutting blasts would 
doubtless set off the main charge almost im- 
mediately, but they depended on the last 
blast to set the tree careening as they wished 
it to go. As the originator of the idea Bob 
was to stay up the ladder and touch off the 
fuses when Mr. Frazer gave the signal. 
Three calls of the red lory of New Guinea 
was to be Batoni’s cue to withdraw his guard 
from the gap. 

Night began to fall; the prodigious whoops 
of gibbons in the jungle made noisy the 
twilight. Cicadas and huge grasshoppers, 
lizards and tree frogs set up their evening 
chorus. All was still round the kampong; the 
women and children were on guard within 
the rooms, armed with the ordinary parang, 
or domestic chopper; the warriors were 
posted in the gap and along under the cliff 
with their war parangs, their shields and 
their sumpitans. Mr. Frazer and Bob re- 
mained on the veranda, rifles in hand. 
Batoni was everywhere, extremely anxious, 
posting his men, making the rounds of his 
outposts. The attack, if it proved successful, 
meant diabolical murder for all of his 
people. 

‘When the attack came it was in a totally 
unexpected manner. Out of the Stygian 
darkness from up in the trees along the cliff 
sounded a simultaneous twang of bows. The 
first warning of the onslaught had been 
sparks of light in the same trees, a long line 
of flares, and then the Malay shout; “‘Ho!/ 
Berapi! Laki! Fire! Men!” 


A drove of hissing arrows threaded, 


through the trees overhead. Each made a 
thin streak of fire as it flew. In an instant the 
head house roof was covered with tiny points 
of flame that quickly grew to a conflagration. 
Yells of dismay arose from the Dyaks, 
mingled with the arrogant and appalling 
Malay battle ery. Then came Batoni’s voice 
ordering back the men he had sent out on 
the river in canoes in case Achmed should 
attack by water. 

“The poisonous swine!’ ejaculated Mr. 
Frazer. ‘‘There’s just one thing to do, Bob; 
let the head house go and try to save the 
rest of the kampong!” 

He and Bob ran back to find Batoni. 
Arrows were now whizzing overhead in the 
glare from the roof of the head house, 
sumpitans coughing and shooting up darts 
from Dyak lairs in the jungle. Confusion— 
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the cries of women, the wails of children 
coming out into the main street from the 
rooms, a frightened uproar under the main 
kampong roof. 

“Water! Water!” Mr. Frazer kept yelling 
into their ears. “Fetch water, every jar you 
can! Here, Batoni, where are your men! Up 
on to the roof with them! We'll show you 
what to do!” 

The women trooped out with big nests of 
bamboo jars slung over their backs. Mr. 
Frazer led Batoni’s river guard up on the 
roof, where they set to work chopping and 
tearing up the attap thatch all along one 
end to prevent the fire from spreading. Bob 
remained below to organize the women into 
a ladder-and-bucket brigade. While Malay 





“Tt is a mighty 
blian”’ 


arrows swished round him he glanced up at 
the doomed roof of the head house. Luckily 
the monsoon breeze had subsided for the 
night. Long tongues of flame rose straight up 
in plumes twenty feet high. Mr. Frazer and 
his Dyaks were working up there as near 
the fire as they dared to go, tearing up and 
throwing down thatch. Arrows occasionally 
whizzed by, but Achmed’s fire was becoming 
slower, for the sumpitan men were finding 
his archers out, and the touch of their darts 
was death. 

Bob looked a moment at the huge tapan 
soaring up grandly in the night, with its gray 
trunk now turned to orange by the light of 
the fire. Soon the moment would come for it 
to fall, and that would be the grandest crash 
he had ever witnessed! 

For a while he was extremely busy guiding 

the line of women up the long ladders to the 
roof. Each was heavily burdened with long 
jars of bamboo, four or five of them in a nest, 
holding all together more than a hundred 
pounds of water. They crept up through the 
rain of arrows, and the men above met them 
and poured the water wherever Mr. Frazer 
directed. Then with empty jars they de- 
scended another ladder to hurry back to the 
river. 
Gradually the rafters were cleared of 
thatch for a space between the blazing 
head house and the main roof of the kam- 
pong. Blazing brands still whirled up to drop 
and start small puddles of fire on the roof, 
but there was water now to put them out. 
Horrible execrations came from the Malays. 
They shot all they dared in order to stop 
the work, but the Dyak sumpitans were too 
deadly for them. Finally the bow shots 
ceased altogether. Bob guessed that Achmed 
was waiting, gathering his men for a drive 
through the pass when the right time came. 
When would that be? 

Then the thought struck him that the 
attack was designed purely to reveal the 
brass Krishna. It could not burn; if it were 
really kept in the Great Kapatong, the fire 
would soon show it. Then would come the 
worst of the attack! 

Batoni passed on his way out to the gap. 
His best men were posted there, and he felt 
now that with Mr. Frazer in charge the 
kampong was safe. Bob pointed to the tapan. 
“Remember; three calls of the red lory, 
Batoni!”’ he shouted to him. 

A period of waiting set in. The kampong 
was safe. It needed only a line of guards 
now, armed with water jars along the bare 
poles of the cleared space. But the fire had 
attacked the main timbers of the head 
house with unexampled fury. It glowed 
redly; lines of flames outlined its huge 
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beams; bright red seams showed up and 
down the cracks of the central enclosure. A 
solid column of flames rose from it; gradually 
the collar beams round the top burnt 
through and then with a muffled crash and a 
great shower of sparks gave way and dropped 
below. 

A murmur of fear went up from all the 
Dyaks as their Great Kapatong stood re- 
vealed, wrapped in a column of flame, with 
its carvings pricked out in scrolls and 
curlicues of fire, and with the beak of its 
eagle and the head of its tiger cat outlined in 
tiny flames. Fire was destroying their village 
deity, their protector, their guard against 
famine and pestilence! From the priest 
doctors came cries of dismay, prayers, im- 
precations. There was not a sign of the 
Malays, but Bob could imagine Achmed 
grinning in his beard and biding his time. 

Presently dull cracking noises came from 
the Kapatong, soft explosions, popping of 
dry wood. The top of it began to lean omi- 
nously; suddenly it parted where it had been 
hollowed out to hide the brass Krishna, and 
in a great pinwheel of fire all the upper part 
crashed into the burning ruins of the head 
house. 

The Krishna sat revealed—a small, squat- 
ting figure as black as soot, enveloped in fire. 
At sight of it a man’s voice shouted up some- 
where in the gap: 

“Tn the name of Allah, thrice! Kill the un- 
believing dogs!” 

The Malay sorak crashed out three times. 
Mr. Frazer waved to Bob to make haste and 
began descending rapidly to get his rifle. 
Bob was already at the tree; he swarmed up 
the ladder and struck a match. 

Sputter, sputter, sputter went the fuses! 
Bob waited not an instant longer, but 
dropped down the ladder to run for his life. 
The red lory call rang out. Then— 

Braanng! There was a tremendous white 
flash, an appalling detonation that shook 
the earth, a glimpse in the blinding white 
light of flying billets of wood. Then the 
tapan began to lean majestically. Its 
mighty crown swept downward in a vast 
are, tearing along with it branches of other 
trees, vines and creepers. Down it smashed, 
snapping lesser growths short off, breaking 
huge limbs as if they were jackstraws, down- 
ward faster and faster to strike the earth at 
last with an enormous thump while the 
great thicket of its foliage filled the gap and 
all the face of the cliff for rods round with an 
inextricable tangle. 

During its fall Bob had caught a glimpse 
in the gap of bristling spears and krises and 
fierce Malay faces; he saw all their eyeballs 
sweep “ee. Then he saw the Malays turn 
to rush backward madly before this doom of 
Allah himself that was descending upon 
them. A moment later the crown of the 
tapan hid everything; and he ran forward 
with Mr. Frazer to join Batoni and his war- 
riors, who were already swarming through 
the branches. 

With Bob at his side Mr. Frazer burst 
through the upper foliage. When they 
peered into the rocky gorge they could see a 

lurred mass of men breathing heavily; the 
ee of their bright krises showed in the dim 
ight. 

“Pigs! Swine!” roared Mr. Frazer. “You, 
Achmed Mahomet, you dare to raise 
ankanan (rebellion) in the dominions of the 
Dutch government! Make your peace with 
Allah, and that quickly, Achmed, for I swear 
to you that the prison of Sourabaya yawns 
for you! Know that the white sahib rules in 
Borneo—rules, d’ye hear! The days of 
murderings and plunderings are gone, O 
Achmed! Go back to your stockade and 
await the judgment of the contréleur.” 

Mr. Frazer stood uncompromisingly, rifle 
in hand, awaiting the Malay’s reply. Bob 
was at his right with his own rifle trained 
threateningly on Achmed himself. The 
whole crown of the tapan bristled with 
sumpitans at close range. 

, Achmed saw the light! His case was hope- 
ess. 

There was a sudden movement among his 
people, and the next moment Bob re- 
alized that they were all kneeling with their 
foreheads in the dust. 

“Evil have I done, O Frazer Sahib!’ 
came Achmed’s quavering voice. “Yet did | 
dream that the brass Krishna was stolen 
from Kong Beng,” he whined placatingly. 

“That is for the Kumpanie to decide, not 
you,” replied Mr. Frazer sternly. ‘What 
then?” 

“Tf the Presence will write a surat of pro- 
tection against the wrath of the contrélew, 
thy servant will pay any fine that the 
Heaven-born sees fit, in that we have de- 
stroyed the Dyaks’ home.” 
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‘4 I give thee life, Achmed, thou and 
all thy people. Look!” said Mr. Frazer, 
tapping his rifle and waving his arm at the 
threatening muzzles of the sumpitans. 
“There must be a promise, thy oath that a 
Mahommedan may not break, that you will 
never again come against these my children, 


the Dyaks. Then will I write a surat and 
award the just fine.” 

“T swear it on the Koran!’ cried Achmed 
eagerly. 

“See to it that you do not break it then!’ 
said Mr. Frazer shortly. “Drop those 
weapons!” 
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There was a clatter of krises and spears on 
the rocks. 
“Now then march for your stockade! I 
will be there tomorrow to award judgment.” 
Slowly the Malays melted out of the 
defile. The Dyaks went forward to pick up 
the abandoned weapons. Mr. Frazer 
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mopped his brow and smiled benevolently 
upon Bob. 

“Thank the Lord!’ he ejaculated fer- 
vently. “It’s a good thing to keep the 
military out of these matters if you can, 
Bob. But that tree-dynamiting idea of 


yp 


yours was what did it, my boy! 








of ene to go downstairs and tell the 





THE MYSTERIOUS TUTOR # oy Gladys —— 


Chapter Eight 
Sakoff’s signal 


N one knee before an open 
panel in the baseboard of 
the wall the tutor was 
drawing from the hiding 
place of a hundred long 
ears a treasure that caught the pale sun- 

light and flashed with rainbow hues. The 

Dolgoruki jewels were not a myth; he had 

found them! The boy at the window watched 

him in round-eyed excitement and growing 
ts meee For if ever a thief were caught 
nded in the very act of stealing an- 
ae property, Mr. Dahl appeared to be 
e! 





Five minutes after climbing the tree Dick 
cautiously descended to report what he had 
seen to the little group waiting breathlessly 
below. But, though indignation and excite- 
ment animated him, he was also conscious of 
a dragging sense of such deep regret that he 
could hardly bear to tell of what he had seen. 
For he was realizing at last that he had both 
liked and respected Mr. Dahl. 

“He’s found it!’ the boy announced 
grimly. ‘The treasure was right there in the 
wainscoting, just as Doris suspected, and 
not buried anywhere on the estate. And Mr. 
Dahl appears to be everything we suspected 
also. Really we ought to be patting ourselves 
on the back for being so clever!” 

“Dick, why did you come down so soon?” 
asked Clarissa rebukingly. “You should 
have stayed to watch what he did with the 
things. We must get them away from him 
somehow.” 

“He put everything back in the secret 
cavity and closed the panel,” said Dick. 
“He probably thought that the hiding place 
that had eluded discovery for a hundred 
vears was the best place to conceal the 
valuables until he could carry them away. 
I watched until he left the room.” 

“Did he leave the door unlocked behind 
him?” asked Basil. 

“Oh, yes! Left it wide open. To have 

locked it might have roused suspicions, you 
see!” 
Then come along and let’s go upstairs 
and find the treasure all over again on our 
own hook!’ suggested Basil cheerfully. “I 
think we can even claim the credit for being 
first, without Mr. Dahl’s saying a word to 
the contrary.” 

They reéntered the house by the back door 
and went up the back stairs. Peering down 
the front steps, they saw the tutor talking 
with one of their jovial uncles in: the lower 
hall and knew that their way was clear. In 
the schoolroom they closed the door care- 
fully, and Dick had no diffi- 
culty in finding the sliding 
panel. After a century of dis- 
use it opened stiffly; probably 
the tutor had used a lever on 
it. Within a neat little hollow 
carefully lined with hard- 
wood they found the treasure. 

“Wow!” gasped. Dick as he 
drew out the various articles. 
“Look at the jewels in the 
hilt of that sword! In the 
rings! In those orders of 
knighthood! If they’re not 
bogus, I doubt if five thousand dollars could 
have bought a single thing here! Whatever 
possessed that prince to leave such a treasure 
as security for a mere five thousand dollar 
loan? He must have been daffy!” 

The others handled the articles that he 
passed to them, and their excitement was 
tremendous. They could hardly believe that 
they were not in some Arabian Nights’ tale. 
What amazing riches they held in their 
hands if these blazing jewels were genuine! 
And they knew in their souls that they were. 

“T reckon there is about two hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of stuff here!” said 
Basil. “Maybe more! I haven’t got the 
audacity to say what I think!” 

“And here we sit cuddling them with not a 
word to the rest of the family about them!” 
said Dick. “Doris, we elect you a committee 





news and bring everybody up here to 
see with their 
true!” 

“What about Mr. Dahl?” asked 
Doris. ‘Am I to say anything about 
his conduct?” 

“No indeed,” said Dick hastily. 
“Not yet! We must think what we will 
do about that. At the most I shall 
tell father in private and not spread 
it to the whole family. After all the 
man saved Daisy’s life, and we 
mustn’t brand him as a thief if we 
can help it.” 

“Maybe he is a professional burglar 
who came here to find the treasure 
he’d read about?” suggested Clarissa, 
who was quite as much interested in 
the tutor’s identity as in the discov- 
ery of the jewels. 

“Don’t be a gump, Clarissa,” said 
Doris. “Mr. Dahl is too well educated 
to be a professional burglar.” 

“Education hasn’t got anything to 
do with.it,”’ retorted Clarissa. ‘“There 
are just as many well educated bad 
men as good ones.” 

“Well, I'm certain he is Prince 
Dolgoruki,” said Doris, “and I’m be- 
ginning to think he may have more 
right to these things than we think he 
has! So there!’ 

“Doris, are you going downstairs 
to tell the family about these things 
we've found, or shall I?” inquired 
Dick. “I offered you the honor be- 
cause it was your hunch about the 
olive tree on the wall paper that 
started us to watching Mr. Dahl, but 
if you don’t want to take advantage 
of it, I confess I’m just aching to 
spread the tidings and see what the 
folks will do!” 

“I’m going!” said Doris, who had 
no intention of relinquishing her right to 
make the dramatic announcement. 

“Well, don’t let Mr. Dahl guess that we 
have any suspicions of him,” said Dick with 
a sigh of renunciation. “Just let him think 
that we acted entirely on your inspiration, 
and that we imagine we are the original dis- 
coverers of the treasure.” 

Doris agreed and ran from the room. A 
few moments later there were sounds of a 
stampede on the stairs. Mr. and Mrs. Cuth- 
bert and Miss Martha, followed by all the 
aunts and uncles and cousins who had come 
to the reunion, entered the schoolroom in a 
state of amazement and excitement very 
pleasant to the boys and girls who were the 
heroes and heroines of the occasion. The 
tutor followed more slowly, and the expres- 
sion on his.face was peculiar. 
But he played his part well, 
and none of the elder. people 
guessed that he had any pre- 
vious knowledge of the jewels 
that they showed him. Only 
his pupils watched him cov- 
ertly; they would have given 
a great deal to know what he 
was thinking. 

“It’s a marvel to me,” re- 
marked Mr. Cuthbert, staring 
at the pictured tree and well 
on the landscape paper, “that 
nobody ever thought of this before! I’m be- 
ginning to think that Doris is the only 
Cuthbert who has shown a grain of sense 
in four generations! Why, it’s a perfectly 
simple solution to the old puzzle.” 

“T think I can explain the stupidity of 
your ancestors, Hilary,” said his wife, laugh- 
ing. “They were so used to this old paper that 
they didn’t see it! You know yourself how sel- 
dom anyone really notices anything that he 
sees day after day through a lifetime. It was 
only when I had it covered up and it was sud- 
denly uncovered again after several years that 
the pictures on it attracted attention. Even 
our clever little Doris had seen the paper many 
times in the past, but only noticed the tree 
and well today when they had become 
slightly unfamiliar to her.” 

“Don’t try to lessen my glory, mother,” 


own eyes that it’s 


Suddenly a white face appeared against the 


Doris protested. “But I might have been 
smarter than I was. In that plantation log that 
great-great-grandfather kept he tells about 
this paper with its scenes from the south of 
France, and it does seem as if I might have 
guessed that there was an olive tree and a 
well somewhere in the landscape!” 

As she spoke she could not resist stealing 
a glance at the tutor. She knew now what 
had attracted his attention the day he was 
allowed to see the old diary; after reading it 
he had immediately guessed the sort of 
hiding place in which the valuables were 
secreted. But he had not known in what 
room the paper had been placed, and for 
some reason he had acquired an odd scruple 
against pumping his pupils for information. 
So until Thad’s mischief had revealed the 
old paper in the schoolroom he had not 
known where to begin his search. 

“How much do you suppose these things 
are worth?” asked one of the uncles whose 
eyes had never wandered from the valuables 
even to regard the old picture on the wall 
paper that had stood guard over them. 

“Only an expert valuation can give us any 
real idea,” said Mr. Cuthbert. “But if they 
are of great price, we can be pretty sure that 
they were left in trust with our ancestor and 
not merely as security for a small loan.” 

“How about the interest for a hundred 
years?” asked a lady tartly. ‘The interest 
must be colossal by now.” 

“Yes, that’s so!” some one else added. 
“The interest for a hundred years must cover 
their value. Anyway I’m sure no one could 
legally take them away from us.” 

An expression of utmost contempt crossed 
the tutor’s face but passed unnoticed by all 
except his pupils, who were always watching 
him. He turned his back on the chattering 
crowd and walked over to the hearth, where 
he stood for a moment staring into the fire. 
Then as the talk behind him continued in a 
mercenary strain he shrugged his shoulders 
and left the room. The boys and girls ex- 
changed glances when he was gone. 

There was every reason why the discovery 
of the treasure should be kept secret until 
the valuables could be carried to the city 
and placed in a bank vault, but that proved 
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glass, and a hand tapped softly upon it 


impossible. The news spread to the house 
servants and through them to the field 
hands all over the plantation. By night 
every person on the estate knew that the 
famous Dolgoruki jewels had been found 
and was anxious to tell somebody else about 
it. 
od hope you people realize what you’ve 
done!” remarked Mr. Cuthbert gloomily as 
the family gathered round the supper table 
that night. “Now that the whole country- 
side knows that we’ve got a houseful of 
jewels, we are going to have a fine time tak- 
ing care of them! Those foreigners down in 
—— Bottom who spent so many nights 
‘ing up this plantation in the hope of 
finding this very treasure are going to be 
mighty interested in its diseovery—and 
mighty provoked that they didn’t find it 
themselves! And that shabby old safe in my 
office would be easy picking for anybody who 
knew the A B C of the burglar’s trade!” 

Consternation followed the announce- 
ment. Now that it was too late the family 
began to see how foolish they had been in 
not curbing their tongues. 

“We men will arm ourselves and take turn 
about guarding them,” continued Mr. Cuth- 
bert. “That will insure the safety of the 
treasure until we can get it out of the house.” 

The matter was discussed at length by all 
except Mr. Dahl. The tutor ate his supper 
in silence with a faint smile on his lips as he 
listened to the conversation round him. The 
boys and girls continued to watch him 
covertly. What was he thinking? What was 
he planning? Dared they leave the older 
people longer in ignorance that the newly 
found treasure was in more danger from one 
inside the house than from all those without? 

After supper the five young people held a 
consultation in the hall, and then they asked 
Mr. Cuthbert if they might speak to him in 
private. There was something they thought 
they should tell him. 

“Something to tell me?” repeated the 
planter in surprise. “Why, what have you 
youngsters discovered this time? Any more 
buried treasures?” 

“Come in the library, father, where no one 
will overhear us, and we'll give you an 
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earful,” said Dick. ‘There is more to this 
jewel matter than you realize.” 

When the library door was closed and 
locked behind them, they poured out the 
story of what Dick had seen through the 
schoolroom window that afternoon and of 
all their earlier suspicions of the tutor. 
Mr. Cuthbert listened with close attention 
and several times whistled softly. The idea 
that the strange young foreigner he had 
brought to the house could be in any way 
concerned in the Dolgoruki treasure had never 
entered his mind. Now he was obliged to 
admit that the young people’s theories ap- 
peared to be sound. Who was Mr. Louis 
Dahl? 

“We didn’t want anyone but you to know 
about this, father,” said Dick in concluding 
his narrative. ‘He saved Daisy’s life that 
time she caught on fire,—we can’t forget that! 
—and then we all really like him now. It 
would never do to tell all these people who 
don’t know him that he tried to steal the 
treasure over which the family ap- 
pears to have gone quite mad. They’d 
be thirsting for his blood!” 

“You are quite right, Dick,” said 
the planter gravely. “No one else 
must know of this. [ must think long 
over what you have told me before 
I can decide what to do.” 

“Don’t you agree with us, father, 
that Mr. Dahl may be Prince Dol- 
goruki of Russia?” asked Doris ex- 
citedly. “That he came here on 
purpose to find the family jewels his 
ancestor or some relative of the fam- 
ily’s left in America?” 

“It’s possible,” agreed her father. 
“Y’d much rather believe that than 
the alternative.” 

“What’s the alternative, Uncle 
Hilary?” asked Basil. 

“That Mr. Dahl, with not a shadow 
of a claim on the valuables, intended 
to appropriate them nevertheless! 
That he put his wits to work on the 
puzzle of their whereabouts and solved 
it for his own personal gain. That 
would brand him as a man absolutely 
without scruples!” 

“Would his being a member of the 
Dolgoruki family change that?” per- 
sisted Basil. 

“T really don’t know. It would 
not look quite so bad on the face of 
-4 yy? 

“T believe in Mr. Dahl,” said Doris 
firmly. “I don’t care what I may have 
said of him in the past, I believe in him 
now! I’m sure he can explain everything 
that seems queer in his conduct. I won’t think 
that he ever intended to steal those jewels, 
whether he’s Prince Dolgoruki or somebody 
else altogether!” 

The matter was dropped then, and the 
conference in the library broke up. 

In one of the parlors someone was playing 
a popular song on the piano, and a blend of 
numerous voices carried the words through 
the house. Conversations were going on in 
every nook and corner of the big rooms. 
From upstairs came the sound of small 
children crying, scolding or shouting as 
mothers or nurses put them to bed, and in 
the back of the house the servants were 
talking loudly. It was the usual pandemo- 
nium of a family reunion. 

As the boys and girls came out of the 
library and wandered through the crowded 
pariors they spied their tutor trying to read 
a newspaper in a remote corner. He was 
standing up, since there was no place to sit, 
and leaning negligently against the frame 
of a window. As the young people glanced 
in his direction they witnessed an odd 
incident. 

Standing so near a window Mr. Dahl was 
evidently clearly visible from outside, and 
suddenly a white face appeared against the 
glass, and a hand tapped softly upon it. 
His attention was not immediately at- 
tracted, and the face appeared and reap- 
peared several times before he noticed it. 
The girls and boys felt their hearts leap and 
pound rapidly; the man was Sakoff, the 
Russian. 

When the tutor at last realized that some 
one was signaling to him from without he 
appeared undecided what to do. Glancing 
quickly round him and seeing that no one 
was watching, he nodded slightly in the 
direction of the window. A moment more 
and he had laid aside his paper and was 
making his way through the crowded room. 
The boys and girls saw him open the front 
door and slip out of the house. They looked 
at one another with wide eyes. 

“The plot thickens!” said Dick grimly. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


HE 


BNER PIERSON had 
built the little house with 
his own hands. It was the 
only house that Celia and 
he had ever owned. After 
their long married years 
of poverty it seemed won- 
derful to own a house, even 
if it was small and situated 

beside the road more than a mile from town. 

There were three rooms below and two 

rooms under the sloping roof above. 

Abner and Celia had agreed that the 
house should be painted “cream color.” 
But Celia had had to go away, and, what- 
ever the term “cream color’ conveys to 
most people, to the painter to whom Abner 
intrusted the job it apparently meant a 






“Of course you’ve got the right, 


staring, awful yellow. At any rate, that is the 
color he painted the’ house. Abner, whose 
taste for color was perhaps not what it 
should have been, was rather pleased with 
the brilliancy of the effect. People driving 
by stared at the house; he thought they 
must like it. 

But when Celia returned she was horrified. 
“Tt makes the house look like a big yellow 
pumpkin growing on the lot!” she said. 

But Abner could not afford to have it 
repainted, and Celia repressed her disap- 
pointment. Gradually she grew used to 
living in the house. It was so wonderful that 
she and Abner had a home! 

Those were the days when Abner did 
carpentry work in town. Walking the long 
road back again evenings after his day’s 
work, he felt a pleasant glow of thankfulness 
when he caught a glimpse of 
his vivid house. ‘‘When I see 
it, it warms me through like 
a pleasant fire,” he said once 
to Celia. 

After that Celia never 
talked against the disturbing 
color. If Abner took happi- 
ness in it, she could endure it. 
The most she ever did was to 
refer occasionally to the house 
as the ‘“pun’kin.” 

But there came a day when 
Abner had a fall that injured 
his back. He could never do carpentry work 
again, though he recovered so that he could 
get round the house. Then it was Celia’s 
turn to take the long walk daily back and 
forth. She went out sewing in town. As she 
plodded back evenings and saw the little 
yellow house at a distance she would re- 
member what her husband had said about 
its looking like a pleasant fire welcoming 
him home. At last it looked like that to her. 

But in the winter when the hard rains wet 
Celia through Abner worried. “We ought to 
move into town,” he said. 

Celia made light of the matter, but as one 
winter succeeded another it grew hard to 
hold her umbrella against the storms and 
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to ie her rubber-shod feet through the 
mud, 

One spring Abner insisted that the place 
should be put into the hands of a real- 
estate man in town. No one knew from 
Abner’s words how he dreaded selling the 
little house that he himself had built. His 
young strength and hopes had gone into 
it. Now daily he sat alone at the window after 
Celia had gone to work, expecting the real- 
estate man to come with a purchaser. Some- 
times Abner wiped his eyes. 

“T’m real silly!” he chided himself. “Even 
if I did build this house, I needn’t feel as if 
it were part of me! I wouldn’t have Celia 
know how I feel about it! But I remember 
laying the floors and building that dish 
closet for Celia. Wasn’t I proud when I 
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the legal right,’’ he stammered 


got the shingling done! How strong I was 
then!” 

Every day was in anticipation parting day 
to Abner. But the months went along, and 
the agent did not sell the place. Then one 
evening a man came to see Abner. Not 
many months before, the man and his wife 
had come from the southern part of the 
country, and on the advice of his cousin’s 
folks, who lived in town, he had bought a 
good town lot. But since then the man had 
wished he had bought property farther out 
so that he could have a vegetable garden and 
strawberries. 

“T’m really a mover of houses,” he said. 
“Down south in the city we came from 
I’ve moved many a house. What I came to 
see you about is, do you think you and I 
could trade places? Of course your place out 
here has a good deal more 
land than my place in town 
has, but town land is more 
valuable. Now, if I’d move 
your house into town on my 
ot and set your house up 
there with a good foundation 
and connect you with the 
water pipes and gas pipes and 
build you a chimney, would 
you trade places even?” 

“We've been trying all 
summer to sell this place,” 
said Abner hesitatingly. 

He and Celia thought over the plan for a 
week. It appealed to Abner, -because they 
could move and still keep the house. It need 
only be lifted on rollers and moved, and that 
would solve both problems—Celia would 
have no more long walks, and Abner and she 
— still live in the house that he had 

uilt. 

So the mover and Abner made out the 
deeds for the exchange of their places, and 
the yellow house was mounted on rollers and 
started on its journey down the long road. 
Abner enjoyed his daily ride. Without a 
chimney he could do no cooking, and he was 
far too crippled to climb down into the road 
and make a little fire. When Celia came 
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home at night she would make a fire of chips 
beside the road and boil some tea and fry 
eggs and bacon. Then she would slice bread 
and cheese, and they would have their 
pleasant supper while Abner told of thin 
that the mover and his assistant had said 
during the day. Every evening the walk 
home grew shorter for Celia; every morning 
when she left for work she would joke about 
where on the road she would meet Abner and 
the house that evening. 

One night the little yellow house just 
reached the edge of town. It was a new joy 
for them that it had stopped for the night 
near a lamp post. The street lamp shone 
brightly in at the windows. After 
supper Celia did not light the house 
lamp; she wanted to enjoy the novelty 
of a street lamp. They sat talking in 
its radiance. 

“’Twon’t take more than a couple 
of days before we reach our lot, the 
mover says,” observed Abner. 

There was a rap at the door. Celia 
opened it, and there stood the mover 
and a woman whom he introduced as 
his wife. 

Celia hastened to light the lamp. 
“We were just sitting here talking by 
the light of the street lamp,” she 
explained. ‘Seems as though we’ve 
really reached town, to have a street 
lamp shine into our windows so nice 
and bright!” 

Then Celia noticed with consterna- 
tion that the mover’s wife was crying 
softly. 

“There, there, Nellie!” said the 
mover kindly. 

“Oh, I ought to be there this min- 
ute!” the woman sobbed. “Oh, mother, 
mother! We never ought to have left 
them!” 

“My wife got a telegram tonight 
that upset her,’’ explained the mover. 
“Her mother down south where we 
came from has had a sudden stroke of 
ag de My wife is their only child. 

er father telegraphed.” 

“Oh, I ought to be there this min- 
ute!’ lamented the mover’s wife. “I'll 
never leave them again—never!” 

“There now!” said Celia pityingly. 
“Maybe your mother will live a long time 
yet. I’ve known folks to live years after a 
stroke. Years! Maybe she—” 

“We ought never to have left her and 
father!’ sobbed the mover’s wife hysteri- 
cally. “Oh, we’ve got to move back there 
right off!” 

“Hush, Nellie, hush!’ said the distracted 
mover. ‘You're going on the morning train!” 

He turned desperately to Abner. “I know 
it’s an awful thing to ask you,” he said 
rapidly, ‘an awful unbusinesslike thing! 
You'll think we’re crazy. But would you be 
willing to exchange our places again? You 
take back the place you lived in and give me 
back the town lot? You see my wife insists 
on our going south to live again, and you see 
yourself how long it might take me to sell 
your place out there. And I can’t wait, my 
money’s all tied up. My cousin in town says 
that, if I had that town lot I let you have, he 
would buy it from me right off! But he won’t 
buy the place you lived in. Says it’s too far 
out. I’m in a fix. Would you be willing if I 
moved you back there where you used to 
live and fixed you up just as nice as you 
used to be? I’d pay for the legal papers. 
I'll do anything reasonable if you only’ll 
give me the deed to the town lot and let me 
pull you back to your old place! Then I 
could sell the town lot to my cousin and go 
south with a little money, instead of being 
broke.” 

Celia and Abner were staring at the mover 
in amazement. “Pull us back!” repeated 

bner. 

“You see,’ said the mover excitedly. 
“Oh, don’t cry so, Nellie! Don’t, dear! 
You're going in the morning! You see, I— 
everything’s tied up. I—’ He stopped; his 
voice was shaking. 

No one spoke. Then the mover rose 
nervously. “Of course you’ve got the right, 
the legal right,’’ he stammered. 

“Oh, they’ve got rights!” sobbed the 
mover’s wife. ‘We haven’t any!” 

The man’s despairing eyes pierced Celia’s 
soul. Her heart melted within her. “You let 
us have till morning to decide,” said Celia 
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kindly. “We ought to have a little time to 
think it over.” 

“That’s so,” said the mover miserably. 
“Of course you’ve got the right, the legal 
right—” 

He stumbled toward the door. Celia held 
the lamp for him to see to help his tear- 
blinded wife down from the raised house. 
“Good night,’ Celia said gently and went 
into the house with the lamp. 

“The deed’s made out and recorded!’ 
blustered Abner. “Why, it’s scandalous to 
ask us to change back! That’s what I call 
it, scandalous!” 

Celia did not answer. Abner talked in- 
dignantly. By and by they retired, but they 
were not able to sleep. 

“We've got a legal right!’ muttered 
Abner to his pillow. “I should say so!” He 
climbed out of bed and jerked the window 
shade down. “Bother that street lamp!” 
he said spitefully. “It makes the room so 
light I can’t sleep! It must be ’leven o’clock! 
How long do street lamps burn?” 

“All night, I guess,” said Celia. Her voice 
sounded stifled as if with tears. 

“T hope there is no street light near our 
lot!” grumbled Abner. “What you crying 
about?” 

“Nothing,” said Celia. 

“You be too!’ snapped Abner. “You cry- 
ing about those folks?” ; 

Celia began to sob. “O Abner,” she said, 
“T got to thinking about that woman’s poor 
old father and mother. What if ’twas me had 
a stroke, and our daughter off somewhere, 
and you telegraphing her to come home! 
O Abner, s’posing it was us, and Ellen was 
living—” : 

“Now you hush,” said Abner. “’Tain’t 
so. You haven’t had any stroke!” 

Nevertheless his voice softened. Out of 
the past floated the vision of that sweet 
daughter Ellen, who had gone to God long 
ago. 
eWe've got a right, a legal right!’ Abner 
repeated loudly. ; ; 

“Legal rights ain’t always kind rights,” 
retorted Celia, still sobbing. 3 

Abner rose and smote his pillow. ‘“Ain’t 
we going to get to sleep tonight?” he de- 
manded. “I declare there’s a hole in that 
curtain!” : 

He plunged to the window and jerked up 
the shade. The street lamp blazed in. _ 

“Might as well have it look straight in!” 
he said. “It makes me nervous, peeking at 
me through that hole! Seems like an eye 
looking at me.” ‘ 

Celia rose on her elbow. “What kind of 
neighbors do you suppose we’re going to 
have in town?” she inquired. “The McAu- 
liffes were such good neighbors out at our 
old place! You remember when you had that 
awful fall how Mr. McAuliffe sat up with 
you nights?” 

Abner did not answer. 

“Let’s go back to them!” said Celia 
boldly. “Let’s, Abner! Just think how glad 
that mover will be if you tell him you'll 
change places again and he can pull us back! 
And, Abner, all the houses round our lot in 
town are big and white. I don’t believe 
they’ll like a little yellow house like this— 
this pun'kin coming and sitting next to 
them!” 

By and by Abner burst into a laugh. 
“Well,” he said, “yes, we will go back! I 
guess the ride has done me good so far! I 
haven’t seen so much of the country in 
years. I was thinking today that I was sorry 
my ride was almost ended, and now I’m 
going to take it all over again!”’ He chuckled. 

“Q Abner!’ cried Celia fervently. “O 
Abner! You’re the best man!” 

“Pshaw!” said Abner. “What about you? 
You are the one that’s going to have to walk 
after sewing all day!” 

“Now I guess we can go to sleep,” said 
Celia, sighing contentedly. 

With their kindly hearts at rest they slept 
unmindful of the street lamp staring in at 
them. 

The next morning the mover came; he was 
weary and hopeless-looking. ““My wife got 
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ASS ‘ 


We've gathered in our ruddy fruits with summer at their core 
And garnered all our sunburnt corn and reaped our yellow 


grain; 

The orchard leaves are lying light, the broken stubble’s 
copper-bright, 

The meadow lands are misty, now, where treasure hoard 
had lain. 


For this our thanks! And more than this, for strength that 
broke the clod, 


That drove the stubborn plowshare on and held the furrow 


true, 

For will to labor soon and late, for patience that could watch 
and wait 

And take new courage with the dawn—for these thanksgiv- 
ing too. 


ASS 


A whorl of blue and amber smoke above the chimney stands; 

Within, the happy firelight plays on festive wall and floor; 

Familiar voices clear and sweet and eager, glad returning 
feet 

Are sudden in the frosty yard and at the open door. 

For this, and for the dauntless dream that made our house a 


home, 

That wrought through all adversity and struggled and with- 
stood, 

The dream that had the tender grace to keep our hearth a 
holy place 

And draw its wanderers back awhile—for this our gratitude. 

ASS 

The seasons come, the seasons go; spring turns and autumn 

Wanes; : 


Children of change, we venture on along the shifting years 

And give to earth our cherished grain, believing it shall live 
again, 

And trust our little homing star among the scattered spheres. 

For faith that sights the harvest hour beyond the barren 
waste, : 

That fears not for the hidden seed whatever tempest fall, 

That lifts a steadfast hope above the dust of death and fol- 
lows Love— 

For this, O Lord of life, we make thanksgiving most of all! 
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off on that early train,” he said listlessly and 
stood awaiting his sentence. 

“Well, sir,” said Abner, “we’ve concluded 
that we want to ride back again! You can 
just head us for our old place. Have the 
deeds fixed up, and we'll exchange the 
places back again.” 

The mover raised his eyes 
“You'll do it?” he asked. 

Abner nodded. “I’m just looking forward 
to the ride back home,” he said. “Celia and 
I want to see the McAuliffes.”’ 

The mover jumped into the air like a boy. 
“Glory! I'll get you back to those neighbors 
so quick you'll surprise them! Man alive! 
You don’t know the kindness you’ve done 
me! Heaven bless you!” 

He snatched Abner’s hand and shook it 
mightily. “T’ll have my partner fix a good 
chimney for you,” he shouted, “and repair 
everything and—” 

‘So do,” said Abner. 

The mover and his helper proceeded to 
start the yellow house back along the road 
over which it had recently traveled. 

“There won’t be any street light bothering 
me so I can’t sleep tonight,” said Abner. 

Celia kissed him good-by and started for 
the place at which she was to sew. She was 
glad for the mover, yet she thought of the 
rains next winter and how wet she should be 
when she walked home from town. “But 
there!” she said to herself as she remembered 
the mover’s grateful face. “I wouldn’t be 
happy if we’d disappointed him!” 

Abner enjoyed his day. He sat at a window 
and watched those who rode past. If they 
were people who had seen the house moving 
toward town, he enjoyed their astonishment, 
the expression of their faces, which seemed to 
say, ‘‘Was I mistaken? Wasn’t that house 
coming to town?” 

“Can’t think what ails us, can you?” 
Abner said to himself and chuckled. 

he mover made haste to arrange the 
legal papers and sell the town lot ¢o his 
cousin. “Now Ill be able to go south not 
quite broke, thanks to you!” he said to 
Abner. 

He Jeft the work of moving the house to 
his partner, a stalwart Norwegian who had 
several sons. “I’ll never forget your kind- 
ness,” said the mover as he bade good-by 
before leaving for the South. 

Next day the McAuliffes heard that Abner 
and Celia were coming back, and Mrs. 
McAuliffe came down the road to weleome 
the little house as it rolled on its return 
journey. 

“T’m so glad you’re coming back!” said 
Mrs. McAuliffe. “It’s been so lonesome to 
look over at your place and not see your 
house! We'll have a regular housewarming 
for you!” 

Daily the yellow house creaked onward, 
and longer and longer grew Celia’s walks 
home at night. “I shan’t have to make tea 
beside the road many more nights,”’ she said 
one evening. “A few more days and we'll 
reach our place!” 

While they were eating supper a rap 
sounded at the door. Celia opened. There 
stood the real-estate agent to whom, before 
any exchanges had been made between 
Abner and the mover, the selling of the old 
place had been intrusted. 

“Well,” said the agent, “who owns the 
place out here now, you folks or the 
mover?” 

“We do,” said Abner. 

“So I heard,” said the real estate man. 
“Well, at last I’ve got a good offer for it. 
I’ve a couple of men, partners, who want to 
buy your place cash down. They want it for 
a pigeon farm. Seems there’s a big market 
for squabs up in the city, and these men 
calculate to dress the squabs every morning 
and take them in their car to that early 
three o’clock train. They’ve been in the 
pigeon business before somewhere. They’re 
going to put up a big barnlike building on 
your place. It’s real interesting to hear 
them talk! They divide off the building into 
aisles, and in one row of nests are the three- 
day-old squabs, and in another row will be 
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the week-old. squabs, and on the other side 
of the building all the grown pigeons will be 
flying around with numbered rings on their 
ankles. Did you ever know about that? It 
seems that pigeons choose each other, and 
you never ought to kill a pigeon’s mate! 
This man told me that at the other farm 
they had the same number on the two rings 
on a pigeon’s ankle and on his mate’s ankle. 
They notice, you know, which pigeons seem 
to like each other, and then they slip the 
same-numbered rings on them both so that 
nobody will make a mistake and kill a 
pigeon’s mate.” 

During the harangue Celia and Abner sat 

stupefied. “Do you mean,” asked Celia, 
“that those men want our place?” 
“Sure thing!’ said the agent. “They paid 
a deposit. They’ll give you exactly what you 
asked cash down. They are pleased to find 
a place with a good well of water! They 
expected to have to dig one.” 

“But ain’t we cheating them to ask just 
the same for the place without the house? 
Or are they taking the house?” asked 
Celia. 

“Not a bit,” replied the agent cheerfully. 
“They want that corner where your house 
was for their barn. This house doesn’t come 
into the trade at all.” 

“But,” cried Celia, bewildered, ‘what are 
we going to do with the house? We shouldn’t 
have a lot in town nor out here either. We 
can’t sit in the road!” 

“That’s easy enough,” said the agent. 
“T’ve got several lots in town that folks have 
put into my hands for sale. You can get your 
cash down this week for your old place. You 
can buy a lot in town and have more than 
money enough left over to pay the mover to 
take the house there. Why, nothing’s easier! 
Your house is on rollers already. It might 
just as well move one way as another! One 
of the lots I have for sale is the vacant one 
next the old Drake place in town. You know 
where that is?” 

Celia nodded. Yes, that was a pretty lot. 
The agent named a figure at which it could 
be bought. If they did not like the lot, they 
could decide on some other while they were 
moving toward town. 

But Abner could hold in no longer. At 
first he had supposed they would have to 
give up the house, but now it was sure that 
he could keep the house and move too! He 
slapped his knee and shouted: ‘“‘Am I going 
to take that ride to town over again, Celia? 
Am I? Oh, when this pun’kin rolls she rolls!” 

“T guess if that mover who went south had 
known how soon our old place was going to 
sell, he’d have kept it a few days longer,”’ 
said Celia. ‘But there! We’ve a right to make 
a little something on it, I should think, if 
anybody could!” 

Next morning the Norwegian partner of 
the former mover stared in dumb amaze- 
ment. “Back? I must move you back?’ he 
asked; his blue eyes were incredulous. 

But when they explained to him that he 
would be paid for moving the house to town 
again he accepted his fate. “Ja,” he said 
resignedly. 

So the yellow house began again to roll 
toward town. People stared. Excited children 
pointed fingers at it. 

“T declare I’m almost ashamed to be seen 
riding in it!’ said Celia good-naturedly. 
“Tt does look as if we hadn’t any minds at 
all, going back and forth so!” 

But Celia’s tired self was glad each night 
as she met the house nearer and nearer 
town. She would not have to trudge far 
through the rains next winter. Yet her 
comfort would not be built on any unhappi- 
ness for others. “I’m so glad we were kind to 
that poor mover,” she reflected. 

One day the yellow house turned trium- 
phantly in at the pleasant lot they had bought 
in town. Finally the house settled on a good 
foundation; the water and gas pipes were 
connected; the chimney was built. 

“Well,” said Abner reminiscently, “I’ve 
enjoyed my rides first rate! It isn’t every- 
body that goes traveling and has more money 
left afterwards than they had when they 
started! However, I guess I don’t care to go 
traveling any more. Truth is along toward 
the last the scenery got kind of monotonous. 
Seemed as though I'd seen it before!” 


oe 9 
THE GOOD SAMERICAN 


HE four-year-old son of a-doctor, says a 

newspaper, had paid his first visit to Sun- 

day school. His mother asked him what 
Bible story the teacher had told him. 

“Tt was about the good Samerican,”’ an- 
swered the boy. ‘The Samerican found a man 
left by robbers in the road. He had wounds all 
over him. The Samerican poured oil on them. 
Iodine would have been better.” 
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IN TH E CHAPARRAL By Paul Ellsworth Triem 


LEC HAINES picked up a frag- 
ment of sun-baked clay and 
hurled it at a vaguely loom- 
ing black and white body 
hid in the tangle of laurel 
and scrub oak at the bottom 
of the gulch. The Holstein, 
craftily motionless as if 
carved out of stone, threw 
down her head when she 
perceived that she was discovered and swung 
her tail like a whip. Then with a bawl that 
sounded mocking and defiant to the boy on 
the ridge she plunged off downhill to join 
the rest of the herd. The milkers were headed 
for home, but tonight they were in a frisky 
mood and raced and cavorted through the 
chaparral, playing tag with one another or 
stopping to plow the powdery hillside dirt 
with‘stubby horns. 

Alec’s face was dripping with perspiration. 
He had been racing back and forth through 
the brush, heading off wilful strays and try- 
ing with the help of Bill, the venerable collie, 
to drive them into a compact herd. It was a 
task that would have staggered a boy used 
only to the easier side of life, but Alec had 
been born and brought up in the foothills, 
and he knew that the necessary thing must 
be done. 

Presently the Holsteins gave over their 
frolicsome ways and continued to descend 
the succession of spurs and ridges that led to 
the floor of the cafion; from time to time they 
paused to snatch a mouthful of dried grass, 
but otherwise they behaved well. The boy 
was following an ancient saddle trail built 
by men who had journeyed on into the un- 
known before he was born. That was one of 
the things about the foothills that thrilled 
him, the traces of a civilization that had 
»assed before the present owners of the land 
nad arrived. 

The cows were crashing ahead through the 
chaparral. Suddenly they plunged out of a 
thicket where the growth was well above the 
young herder’s head and began to cross a 
quadrangular area many acres in extent. 
Here the scrubby growth was scarcely 
shoulder high, but dotted evenly above its 
scraggly top were innumerable hand-split 
stakes or pickets charred by some conflagra- 
tion. The place was an old vineyard estab- 
lished fifty years before by a Portuguese 
prospector, but in the many years since his 
death the wilderness had flowed back over it 
like a wave of the sea, and now almost noth- 
ing remained of all the man’s labor except 
the hand-riven stakes. 

“Hi, Blackie! Hi, Tess! Take ’em out, 
Bill!” Alee’s voice rose above the crashing of 
the herd, and old Bill, with his tongue hang- 
ing and his breath labored, limped on three 
legs down the slope and drove the cattle to 
the left. At the right was the old well where 
the vanished pioneer had drawn water for 
himself and for his goats. 

By the time the boy reached the ranch on 
the: floor of the cafion the sun had disap- 
peared over the wire-edged hills to the west. 
A phosphorescent moon that looked as big as 
a washtub was peeping over the ridge to the 
east. Purple shadows hung in the higher gul- 
lies and cuts. 

A big man in overalls came swinging 
through the herd; his hairy face was puck- 
ered with anvyiety. “Well, Alec,” he said, 
“T don’t see that there Buttercup with the 
rest of the cows! I’ll bet a dollar to the hole 





The creature ... was a 
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in the doughnut she played hookey—and 
that buyer coming for her in the morning! 
Now I wonder—” 

Alec replied to Mr. Provan’s unspoken 
question without stopping to consider. “T’ll 
just get a bite to eat, and then I’ll go back 
for her,’’ he said. 

The man nodded; that was what he had 
expected. Nevertheless, he would have hesi- 
tated to ask his young assistant to turn back 
into the chaparral at that time of night, 
especially since a south wind was blowing 
and slatey rainclouds were massing over the 
ridge. 

Alec ate a hurried supper and came out to 
the porch of the ranch house, where he took 
a lantern from the wall and a stout oak club 
from one corner. The lantern he lighted and 
then strode out into the yard. As he was let- 
ting himself through the gate that opened 
at the foot of the ridge he heard Mr. Provan 
calling after him: 

“Don’t forget to look in the well in the old 
vineyard. She might have tumbled in there! 
Have you got Bill?” 

“Bill can’t go; he’s tired and got a thorn 
in his foot. I’ll find her all right!” 

Mr. Provan called out some sort of pro- 
test, but Alec had already plunged into the 
waist-high manzanita and scrub oak. Old 
Bill could hardly manage one trip a day into 
the hills. 

The boy struck directly up the ridge for a 
couple of hundred yards and then turned 
into a bridle path that zigzagged back and 
forth, gradually penetrating 
into the fastnesses of the 
hills. He looked up dreamily. 
The moon was hidden by 
mist, but in the northeast a 
great blazing star was rising; 
it shone with many flashing 
colors—yellow and green and 
rose red. He found himself 
thinking of the strange scenes 
that it had witnessed on the 
foothill trails—Indian mas- 
sacres and the fights with wild 
animals. 

To his right somewhere in the chaparral 
the brush crackled for a moment and was 
still. Then as he was about to hurry along 
there came a sudden squalling together with 


a loud thrashing. Alec’s hair tried to stand 


up under his wool cap, but next moment he 
grinned. Only a jack rabbit caught by a 
coyote or a cat. He thrust out his oak stick 
to protect his face from an over-growing 
bush and strode on up the trail. 

Presently he reached the margin of the 
ancient vineyard and turned into it to ex- 
amine the well. A rubble work of native 
rock had once curbed the well, but now the 
parapet was gone and the yawning mouth 
came flush with the ground. Alec approached 
cautiously and swung his lantern over the 
edge. The shimmer of water came to him 
from twenty or thirty feet down. He had not 
believed for a moment that Buttercup was 
there. 

He was nearing the summit of the ridge 
when suddenly he heard a snorting, defiant 
breath that he recognized. Turning to his 
right, he thrust his way down into a gully, 
and there lay Buttercup, chewing her cud 
and watching him with luminous, insolent 


eyes. She had camped for the night. 


Alec quickly routed her out. She heaved 
to her feet, snorted and shook her head frac- 
tiously; then with a skittish toss of her big 
black head she started galloping off down- 
hill. He heard her heavy body crashing 
through the brush. With an involuntary 
sigh of relief he started after her. 

Then from the hill above him came a 
sound that brought the boy spinning to the 
left. It was a hoarse, throaty noise unlike a 
growl and still obviously made 
by an animal. The brush 
creaked, and then with a ter- 
rific crashing of the chaparral 
something huge and black 
came charging upon him. The 
moon had come momentarily 
out from behind its fleecy. cov- 
ering, and Alec saw by its light 
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and by the light of his lantern that the 
creature bearing down upon him was a great, 
long-jawed hog. In a flash he understood. It 
was Black Dick, the outlaw boar that had 
broken away from his quarters in the low- 
lands six months before. He had been seen 
from time to time rooting in isolated potato 
patches or feeding in the shade of oak trees 
deep in the hills. Twice mounted men armed 
with pitchforks had tried to head him back 
into a corral; and once a quail hunter, com- 
ing unexpectedly upon him and finding him 
in a dangerous mood, had given him both 
barrels of birdshot. The shot had turned 
him, grunting and gnashing his tusks, back 
into the brush, but evidently it had not seri- 
ously injured the outlaw. 

Alec swung his lantern and shouted; at 
the same time he brought his club up and 
down with all his strength of arm and 
shoulder. It struck the hog across the ears 
and together with Alec’s shrill yell and the 
dancing light of the lantern turned the boar 
into the brush. He crashed on and then stop- 

xd. A few moments later Alec could hear 

im moving quietly, but his tusks were rat- 
tling like castanets, and a continuous throaty 
grunt was eloquent of his lust to kill. 

Suddenly the boar shoved his lean black 
body into a little circular open space in the 
chaparral and was within range of Alec’s 
lantern. The creature paused; his little eyes 
seemed to smoulder like live coals. His long- 
jawed head was held close to. the ground, 
and Alec shuddered as he saw the up-curv- 
ing tusks, which wrinkled 
Black Dick’s face into a sort 
of malignant grin. Then again 
the outlaw charged. 

Alec shouted and _ thrust 
the lantern toward the dia- 
bolical eyes and snout; then 
he leaped aside and struck 
with all his might. The great 
brute galloped by, but as he 

assed the boy he swung his 
one sidewise, and Alec felt a 
stinging pain just above his 
knee. Simultaneously he 
heard the rip of cloth. A slit had been torn 
in his overalls as clean and straight as it 
could have been cut with a knife; and a 
moment later he felt a trickle of blood oozing 
down his leg. He had no time to examine 
his injury, however, for again Black Dick 
had brought himself round in a great circle 
and was advancing through the chaparral, 
grunting and champing his tusks. 

The boy’s brain began to clear of his first 
panic, and he was thinking swiftly. The 
boar’s second charge had carried him up the 
spur, so that the hog was again above him. 
Somewhere in the scrub oak he was stand- 
ing, probably watching Alec, for no doubt 
Black Dick could see better in the uncertain 
light than he himself could. The brute would 
soon charge again. 

Stealthily a step at a time Alec began to 
move downhill. That was the one obvious 
thing to do. He must continue to beat off and 
evade the charges of the hog till he could 
find shelter of some sort—perhaps a tree tall 
enough to enable him to get out of reach of 
the killer’s charges. In vain he searched his 
memory of the foothills for anything that 
would serve for refuge. There in the brush 
the contest would not last long. Only the 
fact that his loose overalls presented an eva- 
sive mark for the hog’s tusks had saved him 
before; one square thrust of those gleaming 
tusks would end the affair. 

The two substantial blows that Alec had 
landed on his enemy had made the hog cau- 
tious, but he would charge again. Alec knew 
the peculiar danger of the encounter. Black 
Dick was the complement of the predatory 
animals that roamed the foothills—coyotes 
and occasional panthers. 
They were wild animals 
that had accustomed 
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themselves to the presence and the ways of 
man. The black boar was a tame animal 
that had reverted to type and taken to 
the wilderness. Deep down in that stunted, 
malignant. brain of his Black Dick probably 
believed that he was a better animal,+*a 
better fighter, than the two-legged creatures 
that had so: long held him in captivity. 

A cautious crackling came from some- 
where above and to the right. With a roar- 
ing grunt the hog charged. This time both he 
and his purposed victim were determined to 
play a more careful and successful game. 
Black Dick slowed his mad gallop as he 
came into the open and with his glowing eyes 
fastened on the boy bore down upon him. 

Alec wasted no time in shouting, but 
swung his lantern high in air and brought it 
with smashing impact down over the boar’s 
head. There was the crash of breaking glass, 
and for a moment a spurt of oil driven from 
the tin reservoir by the force of the blow 
burned up flickeringly over the hog’s bristl- 
ing neck and ears. Again his tusk had caught 
and ripped the loose overalls, but the sting 
of the burning oil turned his mind 
into other channels. He squealed 
and foamed and plunged. into 
the brush, where Alec could hear 
him goring the earth. 

Only for a moment the boy 
paused to listen; then he was off, 
running with his club thrust out 
before him. In spite of the pro- 
tection the stiff needle-tipped 
branches of the chaparral gouged 
his face and drew the blood in 
streaks. On and on he went, 
tripping, catching himself and 
sobbing through his teeth, but 
all the while listening for the 
crashing charge from behind that 
would warn him to turn and 
face his pursuer. 

It came presently. Black Lick was com- 
ing downhill like a locomotive. The throaty 
bur-r-r! of his challenge to stop and fight pre- 
ceded him. At the last moment Alec did 
stop. The moon was at the edge of a bank of 
clouds, from which a few pattering drops had 
been falling, and by the uncertain light the 
boy saw his gaunt enemy running head 
down and utterly reckless; the pain of the 
burning oil had quite maddened him. As 
Alec leaped aside and struck, the hog’s 
great jaws opened, and he tilted his head 
swiftly down and then brought it round and 
up with a jerk. But this time Alec had 
cleared the arc of the tusks and dealt a 
swinging two-handed blow that struck the 
hog square across the ribs and sounded like 
the impact of a wagon stake on an empty 
barrel. With a squeal Black Dick tried to 
check himself so that he could come to close 
grips with his tantalizing enemy. 

Before the panting boy as he ran loomed 
the outlines.of a denser tangle than he had 
yet encountered. Then he saw that he was 
coming into the old vineyard overgrown 
with oak and laurel. Directly before him 
was something—With a sob he recognized 
it. The year before he had picked blackber- 
ries from that tangle of runners and had par- 
ticularly noticed the impenetrable growth of 
the great briar-armed canes. It was one 
growth planted by the almost-forgotten 
Portuguese that had been able to withstand 
the onslaught of the native wilderness; it had 
even extended its sway until it had become 
a veritable jungle. Alec swerved toward the 
brush pile. Behind him the earth was shak- 
ing with the tattoo of Black Dick’s hoofs. 

At the last moment Alec whirled and 
struck. His blow was poorly aimed and of no 
great force, but his swift sidestep saved him. 
His foot had. caught in a tangle of vines, and 
he.was thrown to the ground. For an instant 
he lay panting; then he scrambled up. 
Black Dick had gone snout first into the 
jungle and was grunting and rattling his 
tusks and tearing at the brambles that had 
clamped down round him. Even his thick 
hide was not entirely impervious to those 
merciless hooks. Alec felt a wild but only 
momentary desire to laugh as he heard his 
enemy grunting and squealing. 

On tiptoe he stole round the tangle. At its 
lower margin he paused. He was hidden for 
the moment. The only question now was 
whether Black Lick possessed sufficient 
power of scent to find his enemy. 

Stealthy, padding steps sounded from the 
opposite side of the tangle. They came on 
and on. toward the spot where Alec was hid- 
ing. He held his club in both hands. He 
feared to breathe. Obviously the boar had 
lost track.of him; otherwise he would have 
charged. Black Dick was trying to pick up 
the trail. 

Soundlessly the boy worked his way 





back. He could feel the spiked canes laying 
hold of his overalls and shirt, and he realized 
that, if the hog should see him, he was lost; 
he should be unable to extricate himself in 
time either to run or to dodge. 

The boar was within ten feet of him and 
directly in front of the place where he was 
crouching. The boy could hear his snuffling 
breath. Perhaps Black Dick’s recent en- 
counter with burning coal oil had tempora- 
rily weakened that keen scent of his, or per- 
haps since taking to the chaparral he had 
learned to depend on his little gimlet eyes 
rather than on his nose. At any rate he 
passed on round the tangle. The sound of his 
grating tusks and his stealthy footfalls came 
more and more faintly. 

But he would be back; nothing was surer 
than that. Alec knew that Black Dick be- 
longed to a clan that never gave up, once it 
had undertaken a quest. In that stunted, 
murderous mind of the throwback there was 
room for just one idea at a time. Now that 
he had determined to hunt down this man- 
cub, he would never rest till Alee was killed. 

Unbidden, there flashed into 
the boy’s mind a sudden, dazzling 
idea. He knew that he could not 
kill the great boar with his club; 
as well try to choke him with his 
bare hands! But capture him— 
after a fashion? 

A little at a time he moved 
forward, freeing himself with 
difficulty from the clutching em- 
brace of the brambles. From the 
opposite side of the cane patch 
came a snort of disgust or of 
rage or of suspicion. Then an- 
other farther to the east. Black 
Dick was plodding stubbornly 
ahead, and within a period of 
not more than two minutes he 
would have circled back to the 
spot where Alec had hidden. Alec pondered 
his plan. It was his one chance, and he 
was enough of a product of the frontier to 
be willing to gamble with his life as the 
stake rather than cower there in the brush 
till the boar rooted him out. He jerked 
himself free with a final plunge, which he 
knew would betray his presence; then with 
his club again thrust before him he raced 
for life through the waist-high tangle of 
second growth that choked the old vine- 
yard. Straight down the hill he plunged, 
taking bushes and clearings without devia- 
tion. And behind him came the crashing gal- 
lop of Black Dick. The boar was squealing. 
There was triumph in his ugly voice, and 
Alec knew that the “showdown” had come. 
From the mélée one or the other of the pair 
pitted against each other there in the. soft 
darkness of the chaparral would emerge 
finally and unquestionably victorious. 

Aleec’s teeth were locked, and the breath 
that whistled down into his choking lungs 
burned like fire. Once he stumbled and fell 
head down through the brush. But he was 
up again on the instant. 

Now he was in the rock-strewn clearing, 
perhaps half an acre in extent. There he 
could really run, although he felt his strength 
fast ebbing. But if he could run there in the 
courtyard of the old Portuguese’s ranch, so 
could Black Dick! At the boy’s heels came 
the pounding gallop—closer, closer! 

With a final heart-breaking spring Alec 
was half-way across the clearing. His club 
flew from his hands as he cast away his last 
impediment. And directly in his path lay 
something—a pool of utter blackness in the 
gray expanse of the old yard. Alec’s burning 
eyes measured it despairingly. 

He summoned every ounce of his strength 
in a mighty leap that carried him up, up! 

He struck the farther margin of the well. 
Originally it had been not more than six 
feet in diameter, but the decay of years had 
widened it. His fingers dug into the crum- 
bling soil, and for an instant he felt himself 
slipping back into the void. Then with a sob 
he drew himself out. He had made the 
jump, but Black Dick had not! From the 
depths of the ancient well came a mighty 
floundering and splashing accompanied by 
frenzied shrieks and grunts; the boar was 
tearing at the walls of the water hole. 

For a time Alec lay and listened; the cries 
were so much music to him. 


Half an hour later he was able to stand up | 
and advance toward the edge of the clearing. | 


And half an hour after that he reached the 
floor of the cafion, driving Buttercup before 
him. He had spent a weary fifteen minutes 


searching for the Holstein and had found her | 
camped again for the night in a little draw | 


just off the vineyard. 
“I shan’t lose any sleep crying when 
you're sold!’ Alec assured her. 
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The New Departure is 
correct according to long 
established mechanical 
rules. This fact, together 
with the quality of the 
steel, explains why the 
great majority of bicycle 
riders for years have 
chosen the New Depar- 
ture. It has built a good 
reputation for reliability 
and durability. It never 
fails. With proper care, 
it outlasts the wheel. 












The Road to Safety ~ Ride it with a Bike! Til 


“I Couldn’t Stop, I hima 
any New Departure!” 


“Well, young man, you’d bet- 
ter get a coaster brake,so you can 
obey the law—and keep yourself 
out of trouble. For your own 
safety, too. 

“Every bicycle ought to have a good 
coaster brake these days. 

“Your friend, there, had no trouble 
stopping. He has a New Departure. I 
know how good they are. My boy has 
one. I wouldn’t let him ride a bicycle 
without one.”’ 

You can get a New Departure equipped 
bicycle from your dealer; or your present 
bicycle can be easily fitted with a New 
Departure. 


If your birthday comes this month tell 


" Dad the best present is a New Departure 


equipped bicycle. 
Send today for illustrated story “Billy’s 
Bicycle Triumphs.” It’s free and you'll 
like it. 
The New Departure Coaster Brake 
Bristol, Conn. 
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Select from 44 Styles, colors 
ra oe Ranger bicycles. 
Factory Prices, trom $21. 
Sa Sdvanco tr deans 
res wy . lamps. horns, at Na 
Write for our marvelous 5 s Sendo Money 7 
Write us \\f 


CYCLE COMPANY us 
DEPT.G-50 CHICAGO free catsiog 
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For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers 


Avoid Imitations 


ASTHMA Ete tcc intormation 


as to methods of relief 








SS and successful establishment of 
BUFFALO PERMANENT CURE write for the 
NEW YORK || Hayes Bulletin Y-231. sent free. 

















+ 
sovsé Earn Xmas Money 
Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell for 10c 

a set. When sold send us $3.00 and k $2.00. No W. 


Just Fun. St 2814 Glenwood Rd. Dept. 51, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RENCH COLONY STAMPS FREE; Set Pictures, Wild 
Native Chiefs, Animals, Big List 2c postage. 

EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY, 352 Lippincott St., Toronto, Canada 














A lass Cloth covered scratch shed gi 
ickens balmy June weather conditions 


indoors during zero months. H r 

eggs. “Paid its cost ten times over,” writes 
Iowa farmer, “by giving extra light and 
warmth, increasing egg yield remarkably dur- 


Big 15 yard roll, 35 inches wide, (will cover 
scratch shed 9 x 15 feet) mailed prepaid on 
receipt of $5. 6 yards (54sq. feet) for $2.25. Use 
ten days, if not satisfied return and your money 
will be r led. Com sense in 

“feeding for eggs, with every order. 
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i te: t — 'y_ greene 
winter, em r 

uses, , ete. Prepaid 
prices—single yd. 50c; 3 yds, 
at 42c; 10 yds. at 38c; bo yds. 
at 35c; 100 yds, at 33c. per 
Dept. 142 Bladen, Nebraska 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


THE DIVIDENDS that we receive from an 
education are tax-exempt. 


The Colt in the Pasture can gallop all day, 
But what can he do in the Shafts of the 
ray? 
NO MAN CAN BE FREE where there 
exists a force superior to the law, whether 
that force resides in a king or in the people. 


A WESTERN CITY has been using a snap- 
ping turtle to clean out sewer pipes that had 
become clogged. A cord more than three 
hundred feet long was tied to the turtle’s 
tail, and the turtle was placed in one end of 
the pipe. It started off at a lively gait toward 
the other end three blocks away. When it 
got there some two hours later the cord was 
still attached to its tail. Men who were wait- 
ing at once fastened a scraper to the cord, 
with which the pipe was soon cleared. 


MINING ENGINEERS in Belgium have 
made use of an ingenious plan for reaching 
rich coal beds that, owing to marshland 
above them, they could not mine in the ordi- 
nary way. By means of refrigerating ma- 
chines they froze parts of the marsh in the 
form of cylindrical columns and then sank 
their shafts in the ice. Thus far two shafts 
have been sunk approximately twenty-five 
hundred feet at a cost of more than one thou- 
sand dollars a foot. It sounds expensive, but 
no doubt there is more than enough coal to 
make the venture pay. 


A SURVEY made by the Eyesight Conser- 
vation Council of America shows that of the 
school children in elementary and in second- 
ary schools in the United States, estimated 
at more than twenty-four million, more than 
sixty per cent have defects of sight suffi- 
ciently serious to require correction. Even 
simple tests show that twenty-five per cent 
have obvious defects and show symptoms of 
eye strain; and the vision of many is so de- 
fective that it retards mental growth. The 
report is published as a plea for greater co- 
operation between state boards of health and 
state boards of education. 


OWNERS OF GOLDFISH may- be -in- 
terested in the following advice that an 
employee of the New York Aquarium gives: 
“When a goldfish begins to ‘cluck’—that is, 
to come to the surface and make strange 
sounds—it is suffering. The best thing to do 
for it is to dip some of the water from the 
bowl and let it drip back into the aquarium 
slowly. In that way the water gets a new 
supply of oxygen, which is what the fish 
need. Never change the water too rapidly. 
If you do, the fish may die of chills or a cold. 
The water should be kept at a temperature 
of about seventy degrees.” 


GOLDEN RULE SUNDAY, the purpose 
of which is to help orphans under the care of 
the American Near-East Relief Association, 
will be the Sunday that falls on December 7. 
It is planned that everyone who observes the 
day shall have for his Sunday dinner only 
such food and so much of it as makes up 
the usual meal served to children in the 
Near East orphanages and shall contribute 
to the association the difference between 
the cost of the meal and the cost of the meal 
that in the usual course he would have eaten. 
Last year the Golden Rule day brought in 
almost a million dollars; this year it is likely 
to bring still more, for at a “Golden Rule 
dinner” given in Geneva a few weeks ago 
speakers from many countries, present for 





the sessions of the League of Nations, urged 
the peoples of the world to join with 
America in observing the day. 
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WHY GERMANY CAN PAY 


HE Dawes plan was drawn up, not by 

politicians, but by business men. It was 

the result of a careful study of the 
economic strength and weakness of Germany. 
It prescribed reparation payments that those 
business men were perfectly sure that Ger- 
many could make if it would. Germany has 
agreed to make the payments, and such Ger- 
man opposition as the plan has met is based, 
not on its severity, but on the unwillingness 
of a large part of the nation to make any 
reparation payments at all. Nevertheless it 
is common to hear doubts expressed concern- 
ing German ability to pay. Those who ex- 
press such doubts probably do not under- 
stand the actual fiscal situation in Germany. 
If they do understand it, they are guilty of 
misrepresenting it. 

Too often they assume or expect their hear- 
ers to assume that Germany is condemned to 
pay $300,000,000 a year in money besides 
bearing the burden of a national debt ac- 
cumulated during the war and comparable to 
the national debt of Great Britain, of France 
or of the United States. If Germany had 
such a debt, they would have plenty of justi- 
fication for their doubt of German ability to 
foot the gigantic bill. But Germany has no 
such debt. 

One of the effects of the extraordinary de- 
bauch of currency inflation that raged in 
Germany for several years after the war was 
to wipe out almost all debts, public and pri- 
vate. Loans that were made when the mark 
was at its proper value of twenty-four cents 
were paid off in paper marks that were worth 
only five cents, two cents, one cent and at 
last only an infinitesimal part of a cent. It 
was hard on the creditors, the thrifty, saving 
Germans who apparently on good security 
had lent their money to the landowners, the 
big industrial corporations and the govern- 
ment itself; but it enabled the farmers and 
the industrial magnates to pay off their mort- 
gages for almost nothing, and it enabled the 

overnment to wipe out its big internal war 
debt with equal ease. The allied nations and 
our own government have honored their 
debts and are still paying out hundreds of 
millions every year in interest or sinking- 
fund deposits. The Germans have no such 
burden to carry. Even with the payments 
required of them by the Dawes plan they 
will be financially in as good case as either 
France or Great Britain is and perhaps in 
better case. If they were relieved of the 
necessity of making reparation payments, 
their fiscal situation would be infinitely 
simpler than that of the nations to whom 
their armies surrendered. 

That is why the Germans can pay what is 
asked of them without putting either on their 
land or on their industry any burden that is 
beyond their strength. 
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THE ZR-3 


BOUT half past four o’clock in the 
morning of October 15a resident of one 
of the suburbs of Boston was awak- 

ened from sleep by an unfamiliar sound. 
Lying in bed on his sleeping porch, he looked 
up at the full moon that stood in the cloud- 


less sky, and as the sound grew louder he - 


wondered what an aéroplane could be doing 
abroad at such an hour. Then he realized 
that it was not an aéroplane that he heard, 
but the Zeppelin from overseas. In another 
moment, high in air, a great oblong shadow 
passed between him and the moon; a red 
light glowed beneath the front part of it, a 
yellow light at the rear end. Insubstantial 
though it seemed, it filled the vault of heaven 
with sound. It rushed on and vanished; 
the noise of the explosions ceased, the sky 
was empty, and the night was silent. 
Countless persons in southern New Eng- 
land saw and heard that memorable passage 
on that perfect autumn morning just before 
the dawn. Some of them, lying comfortably 
in their beds, may have thought of what the 
people of London felt on those nights when 
similar great shapes, but unlighted, hovered 
overhead and from the contrast may have 
drawn a new sense of security. But others 
there must have been whose minds flashed 
back to that marvelously prophetic story of 
Kipling’s, With the Night Mail, written so 
long before there was an airship in existence, 
yet so realistically descriptive of what is now 
accomplished fact. “We heard (and I for 
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the first time) the morning hymn on a hos- 
pital boat. She was cloaked by a skein of 
ravelled fluff beneath us, and we caught the 
chant before she rose into the sunlight. ‘O 
ye winds of God,’ sang the unseen voices, 
‘bless ye the Lord! Praise Him and magnify 
Him forever!’ ... So she took the shadow 
of a cloud and vanished, her song continuing, 
‘O ye holy and humble men of heart, bless 
ye the Lord! Praise Him and magnify Him 
forever!’”’ — 


THE THANKSGIVING SEASON 


XCEPT the Fourth of July Thanksgiv- 
ing is the most distinctively American 
of all our national holidays. It has not 

always been held so late in the year, nor has 
it always been held everywhere at the same 
time. Originating in New England, it was not 
observed throughout the country until after 
the Civil War, when the Presidents, as well 
as the governors of states, began to issue 
Thanksgiving proclamations. Thus it has be- 
come a symbol of national unity as the 
Fourth of July is a symbol of national inde- 
pendence. By tradition it has become fixed in 
the late fall. 

The custom of celebrating a Thanksgiving 
Day did not originate with the Pilgrims, 
though they introduced it into this country. 
For seven 5 when the harvest was over 
the Hebrews of the Old Testament held their 
Feast of Tabernacles, a sort of camping-out 
time in memory of their period of wandering 
in the wilderness. In October the Greeks 
celebrated at Athens their ‘“Thesmophoria,” 
in honor of Demeter, the goddess of agri- 
culture. It was a festival that began with re- 
ligious rites performed by married women 
only, and that ended with a general banquet 
and dancing. On October 4 the Romans kept 
a similar festival that they called ‘“Cerealia” 
in honor of Ceres, their goddess of the har- 
vest. Indeed there is in almost every. Euro- 
pean nation a tradition of a feast to mark 
the end of the garnering of the crops. In Old 
England it was called “Harvest Home” and 
came down from the Saxon period; in Scot- 
land it was ‘‘Kern’—a word that means the 
last sheaf. The Dutch of Leiden, where the 
Pilgrims spent ten years before they came to 
New England, celebrated on October 3 ev- 
ery year a festival to give thanks for their de- 
livery from the Spaniards in 1574—a day 
that corresponds to our Armistice Day. In 
the Scandinavian churches a special Sunday 
is designated every fall as Thanksgiving 


ay. 

But in no other country is such a day so 
generally observed with special rites as 
Thanksgiving Day in the United States. The 
attempt to merge it with Armistice Day, 
which falls every year on November 11, has 
apparently failed. The American tradition is 
too well established. Wherever Americans 
go in foreign lands they carry the custom 
with them. When the armies of so many 
countries met in France during the war the 
Americans were the only ones who observed 
a regular Thanksgiving Day. American 
churches, wherever they are situated, hold 
special services, and members of so-called 
‘American colonies,” whether in Europe, in 
South America or in the Orient, get together 
to observe the day. Early in the war a few 
Americans enlisted in the French Foreign 
Legion. The first remembrance that they re- 
ceived from their countrymen was a package 
of Thanksgiving-delicacies that the Ameri- 
can Church in Paris sent to every one of 
them. Noother Legionnaires, although almost 
every race was represented among them, re- 
ceived anything of the kind. The little band 
from the United States knew that they were 
still Americans. 

Thanksgiving is not only older than the 
Fourth of July, but it is tenderer, more inti- 
mate. It touches the national heart in deeper 

laces. It is the time when all the exiles from 
Leene—travelers, prisoners, hospital patients, 
residents abroad—think of their families and 
of their country. 
6 8 


GREAT BRITAIN GOES CONSERVATIVE 


FTER a ten months’ experience with a 

A Labor ministry Great Britain has de- 

cided to return for the present at least 

to Conservatism. Mr. Baldwin will become 

remier again, with a clear majority of two 
ended votes behind him. 

It cannot be said that the defeat of Mr. 
MacDonald and his colleagues of the Labor 
ministry is the result of their conspicuous 
failure in office. Theirs was a minority gov- 
ernment to begin with. They have shown no 
little political skill, especially in Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s own department of foreign affairs; 
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but they have not so touched the imagina- 
tion or won the confidence of the mass of the 
voters as to turn the Labor party into a 
majority party. 

Indeed the very moderation and intelli- 
gence of their administration may have been 
a source of weakness to them, for they have 
probably alienated more votes among their 
own Socialist and Communist supporters 
than they have gained from other sources. 
Moreover, like every government that tries 
to deal with Soviet Russia, they have been 
bedeviled by the impossible tactics of the 
Bolsheviks. The unpopular Russian treaty, 
which seems to have been forced on the un- 
willing British premier by the threats of his 
soviet supporters and by the continued 
efforts of the Communist Internationale to 
stir up revolution in Great Britain in defi- 
ance of the ogee of the Moscow gov- 
ernment, lost Mr. MacDonald much of the 
credit he gained by restoring a good under- 
standing with France and by advancing at 
Geneva the prospects of peace and disarma- 
ment in Europe. 

The election returns disclose the further 
decay of the old Liberal party. The collapse 
of that Party is what made the Conserva- 
tive majority so impressive. It lost more than 
a hundred of the seats it held in Parliament. 
Mr. Asquith, its venerable leader, was beaten. 
There is no one except Mr. Lloyd George 
who has the authority and political ability 
to assume control of the dwindling party; 
and Mr. Lloyd George, if he seizes the lead- 
ership, will drive many Liberals into the 
Labor ranks and is likely little by little to 
lead the rest over to the Conservatives. 
Nothing except the issue of free trade keeps 
Liberalism alive, and, if Labor remains mod- 
erate in its methods, it can win more and 
more Liberals to its standard by its own de- 
fense of free trade. 

Politics are a shifting and uncertain game; 
but it looks as if the Liberals were to disap- 
pear, as if the nation were once more to be 
divided between two parties, Conservative 
and Labor, and as if the old political differ- 
ences were to be complicated ™ proposals of 
social and economic change that would mean 
nothing short of a revolution in British so- 
ciety. For the present Great Britain is clearly 
Conservative. Whether it will remain so will 
depend partly on the wisdom and capability 
of Conservative statesmen, but partly too on 
the play of economic and political forces not 
only in Great Britain but elsewhere in Eu- 
rope—forces that no statesmanship can con- 
trol or even seriously affect. 
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MONEY IN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 


LL the political nica have always 
oy — in Presidential elections. 
hat they have not always spent it 
honestly, that corruption has at times been 
practiced, is no doubt true, though it is also 
true that only a comparatively small part of 
the sums disbursed “ political committees 
has ever been spent illegitimately. The ab- 
solutely necessary expenses of carrying on a 
lively political campaign over a country so 
vast as ours have never left and could never 
leave more than a very moderate amount to 
be used improperly. 

But it is scandalous that even a small 
amount of money should be spent for cor- 
rupting voters. The public conscience, which 
once was callous on that point, is sensitive 
enough today. Candidates and_ political 
committees are under close scrutiny. It is 
almost impossible to use money corruptly 
among the voters without leaving trails that 
the investigators can easily follow. Senator 
Newberry’s experience shows how dangerous 
it is for a politician to spend money lavishly 
even when corruption of the grosser kind is 
not alleged against him. Whatever else may 
be true about our politics, they are freer 
from the taint of bribery and purchase than 
they used to be. 

But, since vigilance is the price of that 
kind of freedom as well as others, the Senate 
committee of which Mr. Borah is chairman 
has made a conscientious examination into 
the sums of money that the different parties 
have raised and into the sources whence they 
received them. The investigation began with 
the usual charges of excessive campaign 
funds, for politicians axe always convinced 
that the other side means to “buy’’ the elec- 
tion if it cannot get it in any other way. The 
testimony made it clear that the Republican 
fund was much the largest, and that the 
Progressive party was actually obliged to 
carry on its campaign with an amount o! 
money that was insufficient for the strictly 
legitimate uses of a national organization. 
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But even the Republican fund, which appears 
to have amounted to about $4,000,000 instead 
of $10,000,000, as was at first alleged, was 
not necessarily excessive. When we remember 
that there are thirty millions of voters to be 
reached and that the printing and mailing of 
campaign arguments and political scnmedan 
to all of them might easily soon exhaust 
four million dollars and leave nothing for 
the rent of headquarters, the salaries of 
workers, traveling expenses and the cost of 
public meetings we can easily see that the 
institutions of the republic are in no peril 
from campaign expenditures no greater than 
that. There is, of course, the possibility that 
money may be contributed by persons or 
interests that expect political favors in re- 
turn, but our existing laws against corrupt 
practices so far limit the amount that can 
be subscribed and the sources from which 
money can be obtained that so long as there 
is any serious attempt at enforcing them the 
menace of excessive contributions with cor- 
rupt ends in view must be regarded as in- 
considerable. Both in law and in public 
sentiment we have a strong defence against 
electoral corruption. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


FRANCES LESTER WARNER 


Will contribute to the next volume of THE 
COMPANION three readable articles for girls. 
Sound in substance, spirited and sparkling 
in style, the three papers deal with these 
practical problems: the social value of 
music, gelling acquainted in a new com- 
munily and the art of cooking. Girls who 
enjoyed Miss Warner’s recent admirable 
article on the Girl Who Missed College 
will be eager to read the three new articles 
here announced. 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW! 


You will do us a great favor if you will 
let us enter your subscription as soon 
as possible, for in January comes the 
great flood of new subscriptions, which 
of course must be entered at once, and 
which consequently tax to the utmost 
the whole clerical force. A renewal 
blank and some unusually interesting 
offers that we are making this year to 
those who renew promptly have been 
mailed to you. The Companion Home 
Calendar is a gift to all our renewing 
subscribers who request it. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


LEE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


‘OR the first time in history there was an 

authorized examination into the cam- 
paign funds of the various parties while 
the campaign was going on. The idea is a 
good one, for two reasons: it puts a check on 
excessive contributions and improper ex- 
penditures, and it makes it impossible for 
one party to profit by loose and unfounded 
charges directed at its opponents. Senator 
Borah’s committee found that the Republi- 
cans were raising a fund of approximately 
$4,000,000, mainly from business men in the 
Eastern states, that the Democratic fund 
was not likely to reach a million dollars, and 
that the Progressive fund would not exceed 
a few hundred thousand dollars. Up to the 
time when this paragraph was written there 
had been no evidence of any improper use of 
the money collected. 
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T= government suit against the Doheny 
oil companies, whose leases of the naval 
oil reserves in California have been attacked 
as fraudulent and injurious to the interests 
of the government, is under way at Los 
Angeles. Mr. Owen J. Roberts is the attor- 
ney who represents the United States. The 
trial will no doubt be long. The entire nation 
will watch it with interest. 
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Ts British electoral campaign, lively 
enough before, was still further agitated 
by the publication of a letter that purported 
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to have been written by Zinoviev, president 
of the Moscow Internationale, to a body of 
English Communists, exhorting them to 
spare no effort to bring about civil war in 
England. The Foreign Office—which was of 
course Premier MacDonald’s own depart- 
ment—gave sufficient credence to the letter 
to call on Moscow for an explanation. That 
explanation came in the form of a statement 
from Zinoviev in which he denounced the 
letter as a forgery. So the matter stood when 
election day came. The episode can have 
done the Labor party no good, for, since it 
is known that the Bolsheviks regard telling 
the truth as one of the “bourgeois virtues,” 
it is not astonishing that many people re- 
fused to take Zinoviev’s denial seriously. 
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AY extraordinary suit is on file in the na- 
tional court at New Orleans. Twocitizens 
have brought suit to remove Mr. Walter L. 
Cohen, a negro who is now collector of cus- 
toms at New Orleans, on the ground that the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution, 
by virtue of which the negroes hold their 
right to citizenship, was never legally ratified. 
They argue that the amendment was 
originally proposed by a Congress from 
which a number of Southern states were ex- 
cluded, and that at least six states ratified it 
“under compulsion” as a necessary condi- 
tion to their being allowed to regain repre- 
sentation in Congress. If the case is pressed, 
it will be of momentous importance in the 
legal and political history of the country. 
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i mo indefatigable yachtsman and cup- 
chaser, Sir Thomas Lipton, has announced 
that he means to challenge once more— 
probably in 1926—for the famous America 
cup, which he has four times tried gallantly 
to “‘lift.”” This time he would like the races to 
be between schooners instead of sloops, but 
he will abide by the decision of the New York 
Yacht Club in that particular. Americans 
have the pleasantest memories of Sir Thom- 
as and his previous voyages in pursuit of the 
cup. He is a fine sportsman, a cheerful loser; 
and, we feel sure, he would be a magnani- 
mous winner. ‘ 


CCORDING to a decision of the Attor- 
ney-General of California the Lord’s 
Prayer cannot be repeated in the public 
schools without violating the Constitution. 
That is indeed separating religion and edu- 
cation! We cannot believe that any con- 
siderable number of people in California or 
in any other state would object to the use of 
so beautiful and so thoroughly undogmatic a 
prayer as “Our Father.” In our sensitiveness 
to the rights of minority sects we have suc- 
ceeded in shutting out of our public schools 
everything that teaches reverence or that 
encourages religious feeling. 
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pg who love to declaim Kipling’s poem 
about “Fuzzy-Wuzzy” will be interested 
to know that Fuzzy-Wuzzy himself has just 
been set at liberty after twenty-two years 
imprisonment at Wadi-Halfa in Upper 
Egypt. His real name is Osman Digna, and 
he was imprisoned for leading a serious but 
unsuccessful revolt against the British power 
in the Egyptian Soudan. He is now a very 
old man. “ 


TS Treasury department in compliance 
with a law passed by Congress has 
opened the income-tax records to public 
examination. Some of the newspapers im- 
mediately published the facts about the in- 
come taxes of certain persons much in the 
public eye, but others refused to do it. There 
was some question about their right to print 
news of that sort; the Treasury at first 
thought that they had no such right and 
threatened suit against all newspapers that 
gave out the information; but the threat 
failed to restrain the editors, and so the 
public was duly apprised that the Fords, 
father, son and corporation, paid some $19,- 
000,000, whereas Mary Pickford paid only 
thirty-one dollars and some cents; that Jack 
Dempsey’s income tax was almost as large as 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s; that Mr. John W. 
Davis paid a tax of $84,000 and Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., one almost a hundred times as 
big. Of course, as exemptions for one cause 
or another were not disclosed and as the 
amount of tax-exempt securities held was 
not specified, the published figures are of no 





value in guessing at the actual incomes of 


the persons named. 


The world’s most powerful 
searchlight is at Idora Park, 
Oakland, California. 


An Artificial Moon | 


The General Electric 
Company which built 
this huge searchlight 
also produces MAZDA 
lamps whichlightyour 
hone. MAZDA is not 
the name ofa product. 
It is the “‘ mark of a 
research service”’ cen- 
tered in laboratories 
where scientists search 
constantly for better 
and less costly light. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 




















































This giant searchlight throws 
a beam so strong that you. 
can stand ten miles away and 
read a newspaper byits light. 


Such searchlights aid navi- 
gation on sea and in the air. 
Their splendid beams are a 
dramatic reminder of how 
much electricity has added to 
the comfort of life by con- 
quering the night. 




































workmen. 


Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 
World’s Largest Ski Manufacturers 
12 Merriam Park 





Win on | 
Northland Skis | 


They have won 
many local and J | 
national contests. } | 
Scientifically con- | | 
structed from the 
best woods by expert 
Champions 
use them. Look for the | | 
deer-head trademark. It’s } | 
your guarantee. Free book- | | 
let on *‘ How to Ski 


St. Paul, Minn. 
















WRIGLEYS 


after every meal 


Cleanses mouth and 
teeth and aids digestion. 


Relieves that over- 
eaten feeling and acid 
mouth. 


Its l-a-s-t-i-n-g flavor 
satisfies the craving for 
sweets. 


| Wrigley’s is double 


” 
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Sm strong, healthy, athietic. Handie bi 
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ease. 
boys, write for Free Book 


Barns Scheol, 2508 Railway Bldg. 


ite your age. 


Omaha, Neb... 








pleasure it provides. 
Sealed in its Purity 
Pack 


i men with 
xen and 








RELIEVE HEAD COLDS | 


and choked air-passages. 
Rubnose inside and out] | 
with antiseptic, healing] 


“‘Ientholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N, Y., Wichita, Kans. 
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THE SNOW BOY 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


HE Harlow children lived in 

the days when there were no 

automobiles. In summer they 
rode on the hay wagon and in winter, 
whenever there was enough snow on 
the ground, they got black Sam, the 
hired man, to take them out in his 
homemade sleigh. 

Sam was very proud of the sleigh 
and of Nelly, his old gray horse. He 
sat up very stiff when he drove and 
looked straight ahead of him. 
Madge and Hal and little Christo- 
pher sat behind and sang. 

When they heard that their Flor- 
ida cousins were coming to see them 
they were much excited. Laura and 
little Phoebe, the two cousins, had 
never seen any snow. If only it 
would snow for Thanksgiving! 

“We hope to take you on a sleigh 
ride,’ Madge and Hal wrote to 
Laura. 

“I’m going to show you a snow 
man,” Christopher wrote to little 
Phoebe; at least he thought he wrote 
that, but he was merely making 
scratches that Madge turned into 
words for him. 

So all the way up from Florida 
Laura was thinking about the sleigh ride, 
and little Phoebe was bouncing up and down 
on the red plush seat and saying, ‘‘Christo- 
pher will make me a snow boy. I know he 
will.” 

For two days the sky was as clear as crys- 
tal; then, to the children’s joy, it began to 
cloud over. When they went to bed the night 
before Thanksgiving not a star was to be 
seen, and early the next morning Laura 
waked everyone with cries of joy, for the 
ground was covered deep with snow and the 
air was full of falling flakes. It had snowed 
all night long. 

Phoebe came flying to the window in her 
little night gown. 

“Where is my snow boy?” she cried. 

Christopher strutted up and down. “I 
will make you a snow boy after breakfast,” 
he promised. 

“Maybe we can go sleigh riding after 
breakfast,’’ said Laura. 

Sam was at the door almost before they 
got up from the table. “Anybody want to 
take a ride?” he asked. “I’ve got a mighty 
fine sleigh out here.” 

Five minutes later the children were snugly 
packed away in the sleigh. Sam was going to 
take them for a ride and then bring them 
back to the church to join the rest of the 
family. 

“Christopher, will you keep still?’ his 
mother asked for she knew that her little boy 
was not in the habit of keeping still. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Christopher, “as still 
as I can.” 

Everybody laughed at that, and away 
went the sleigh with bells jingling and old 
Nelly stepping high and Sam holding the 
reins very tight. 

Laura sat up straight with her hands in 
her new white muff. “Oh, this is just splen- 
did!” she said. 

Little Phoebe rested her chin on the edge 
of the sleigh, and her eyes were big with 
wonder. 

“Get up, Nelly!” called Sam in a loud 


” % 
Of all the impudence I’ve come 
across 
There’s none so absurd as the 
cranberry’s sauce. 
You know saucy cran- 
berries gather in force 
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Three cheers 


voice, and on they went, jingle, jangle, jingle. 
Oh, stich fun! 

Christopher wiggled with joy. He thought 
he was keeping still, but. Madge had to hold 
him a good part of the time. Once he dropped 
his cap overboard and Sam had to stop and 
pick it up. 

“Now I’m going to keep as still as a 
mouse,”’ Christopher said after that. 

But he was a very lively mouse. As they 
went round a curve in the road on the way 
back they met a gay red sleigh drawn by 
prancing black horses. There were children 
in the red sleigh and they leaned out and 
laughed and waved their hands. 

The children in the homemade sleigh 
laughed and waved their hands too. 

“T like ours just as well,’ said Laura. 

“Three cheers for our sleig:;!”’ cried Hal. 

So they gave three loud cheers for Sam’s 
sleigh. 

Just as they finished little Phoebe cried 
—" “And three cheers for my snow 

Oo a 


She was pointing back at a white object 
on a bank at the side of the road. 

“Sure enough, there’s a snow man,” Hal 
said. “TI didn’t see it before.” 

The next instant there was a cry from 
Madge. “Oh, where is Christopher?” 





VERSE BY 
L. J. BRIDGMAN 
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for our sleigh! 


Where was Christopher indeed? cee = | 
not in the sleigh. Sam brought Nelly up wit 
a jerk and leaped to the ground. 

“He was here half a minute ago,’’? Madge 
wailed. “Just before we passed that sleigh.” 

“Ho, my snow boy is moving!” Phoebe 
cried. ‘Do snow boys walk?” 

“It’s Christopher, it’s Christopher! He 
tumbled out of the sleigh!’ cried Madge and 
Hal together. 

Sam was already racing back down the 
road. In another moment Madge, Hal and 
Laura had scrambled out of the sleigh and 
were at his heels. 

They found Christopher covered with 
snow from head to foot and erying lustily. 

“OQ Christopher, are you hurt?” Madge 
cried. 

He was not hurt at all, but he was badly 
scared and much ashamed. 

Phoebe had not been able to get out of the 
sleigh by herself. She watched the others 
with big eyes as they came filing back. 

When Sam had set the red-faced Christo- 
pher down and began to brush him off, her 
lip trembled. 

“T thought he was my snow boy,” she 
said. 

Christopher stopped crying and looked at 
her. ““Phaebe,” he said kindly, “just as soon 


Of all the Impudence! 
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as we get home I’m going to make 
a —_ boy for you. So be a good 
girl.” 

Sam put the other children out 
at the church, but he carried Chris- 
topher home to be warmed and 
dried off. 

When service was over and the 
children came: scampering home, 
Phoebe was the first to reach the 


gate. 

“My snow boy!” she called joy- 
fully. ‘‘He’s here, he’s here!” 

And so he was, for with Sam’s 
help Christopher had made a won- 
derful tall snow man with a hat on 
his head and a cane in his hand. 

And so everyone was satisfied. 
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THANKS TO UNCLE 
SAM 


By Rosalee Hawthorne 


HE 27th of November was 

Mary Lou’s birthday. This year 

it happened to be Thanksgiv- 
ing Day too. Mary Lou’s big brown 
eyes sparkled with anticipation 
whenever she thought of the double 
celebration. Mother had said that 
she might spend the day with 
grandfather and grandmother, and any day 
spent with them was sure to be a happy 
one for Mary Lou. 

Father and mother could not go with her 
because two of their long-ago schoolmates 
were coming to visit them during the Thanks- 
giving holidays; but Mrs. Stone, a near 
neighbor, had offered to take Mary Lou to 
grandfather’s house the day before Thanks- 
giving. 

Mary Lou was much excited over the 
prospect and eager to tell her friend, the mail 
carrier, all about it. 

“Hello, Skeezics!”” he boomed in his jovial 
way as he turned the bend in the road. 
“Mail’s heavy this morning. Let’s see. Here 
are two papers and a letter for Mr. N. A. 
Moore; and an apple and a stick of pepper- 
mint candy for Miss Mary Lou Moore.” 

“Oh, thank you ever so much, Mr. Sims!” 
Mary ‘Lou said. “There are so many things 
to enjoy all at once that I’m afraid my en- 
joyer will wear out. I am going to have such 
a good time Thursday!” And she told him 
all about her plans for the double holiday. 

Mary Lou was awake early Wednesday 
morning and pattered across her room to 
look happily out of the window at the bright 
fall sunshine. After breakfast she helped 
mother pack into the old-fashioned alligator 
bag the things that she would need. She was 
so eager to be off that she had her hat on her 
smooth-brushed curls and her coat over her 
fresh gingham dress fully an hour before it 
was time for Mrs. Stone to come. Mary Lou 
was swinging on the gate and feeling most im- 
patient when mother opened the front door 
and called to her. 

“T have some disappointing news for you, 
dear,”’ said mother. “Mrs. Stone just tele- 
phoned that one of the children, Bobby, is 
sick, and she won’t be able to go to town 
today. I am as sorry as I can be.’ 

For one unbelieving moment Mary Lou 
stared stupidly at her mother. 

“Do you mean that I can’t go at all?” 
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And think that they must, as a matter of course, 
Escort all the turkeys to feasts in November? 
No turkey has asked for an escort, remember, 
But when they come up from the sedges and 


Their little red faces are not red from blushes. 
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Better Looks— 
Longer Life 
For Your Range 


Rust and tarnish are the great foes of a 
range. They destroy its beauty and 
shorten its life. Steam from cooking 
condenses on the beautifully nickeled 
parts and the unprotected metal of the 
burners and the inside ofthe oven. Then 
the damage begins. 


3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


will protect all the metal parts of your 
range. The oil sinks into the pores of 
the metal, forming an invisible protect- 
ing coat ‘that prevents the corroding 
action of air and moisture. Apply 
regularly with a cloth to preserve the 
beauty and lengthen the life. 


3-in-One cleans, polishes and preserves 
the enameled parts,too. Adroportwo 
at the friction pointofthe burner handles 
willmakethemturneasily. 


3-in-One issold at all good 
stores in l-oz., 3-oz. and 
8-oz. bottles; alsoin 3-oz. 
Handy Oil Cans. 
FREE—Generous sample and 
the Dictionary of Uses. Re- 
quest both on a postal. 
Turee-I[n-One O11 Co, 
130 R. William St., N. Y. 


Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 
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U PETS sits AN si 
~ 


Every family should have one or more pets. In es- 
tablishing this column, it is our desire to assist our 
subscribers in the selection of these pets by publishing 
eden advertisements of reliable persons, who tase them 
‘or sale. 





























FISH’S PROFIT PAYING POULTRY 
Jersey Black Giants, White Wyandottes, Black Javas, 
8. C. Buff Orpingtons, Buff Rocks, La Fleche, Silver 
Polish, Buff Ducks, Muscovy Ducks. Winners every- 
where and at the last big Boston Show and Madison 
Square Garden. Stock for breeding and to show. Hatch- 
ing eggs. Supreme laying strains, sired by highest class 
trapnested stock. All reared free range. Bred to lay. 
Send for prices. 


Fishtown Capt. JOHN A. FISH Mystic, Conn. 














A sporting pal for boys, an affectionate 
Sealyham companion for girls. The best children’s 
Terriers dog. Puppies of finest pedigree $75 and 
The BEST XMAS UD- Kenduskeag Valley Kennels, Bangor, 


PRESENT Maine. Clarence C. Stetson, Owner. 


SNOW WHITE ESKIMO PUPPIES 


5 in stamps brings you 20-page illustrated catalogue of 
Cc these beautiful, intelligent dogs. he natural child's 
pet and trick dog. Brockway Kennels, Baldwin, Kansas. 
. ing f - 
Pekingese Puppies timiiacta” christmas “Pret 
Las us tell you about them. Kinryo Kennels, 6075 Oak- 
Ave., College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. One of the 
finest Pekingese Kennels in this country. 
Born Oct. 11th, some sired by Ch. Barberry- 
Sealyham hill Bootlegger. A real pal for a child. Price 
Terrier $50 up. R. THOS. SHELDON, Tel. 
PUPPIES 224W, Rhinebeck, New York. 


Intelligent, Randeome, aes in 

their health and majes 

STRONGHEART their health and maies 

L. TRONGHEART KENNELS 

New Brunswick, R.F.D. No. 6, N. J. 
FOR SALE Beautiful Irish, English, Gordon setter 
ups. Trained dogs— Pointers, Spaniels, 
Retrievers. Incleee ten cents stamps for large descriptive 
Drice lists. THOROUGHBRED KENNELS, Atlantic, lowa 


PEAFOWL iss iWite br ae Bac 


COLLIES (27, S#!¢. Also book on training 35c. 


F. R. Clark, Bloomington, II] 


























THE COMPANION 





“I’m afraid you can’t this time, dear.” 
“O mother!” was all Mary Lou said, but 
the tears were blurring her eyes and m: aking 
jiggly little paths down her cheeks as she 
turned and walked back to the gate. 
“Chug-chug-chug,”” sputtered someone’s 
car. 
“Well-well-well,” boomed somebody’s 
cheery voice. “If here isn’t little Miss Rain- 
in-the-face instead of little Miss Sun-on-the- 
brow who usually swings on the gate.” 


Mary Lou looked up at her old friend, the 


mail carrier, and tried to smile through her 
tears. 

“OQ Mr. Sims! I can’t go to grandfather’s 
after all,” Mary Lou burst forth. “Bobby 
Stone is sick, so Mrs. Stone can’t take me. 
And now Thanksgiving and my birthday are 
both spoiled.” 

“Well, now that’s too bad, Mary Lou,” 
Mr. Sims looked thoughtful and for several 
moments frowned intently at a screw on one 
side of the windshield. Then the frown dis- 
solved, and his face crinkled into a smile. 

“Hasn’t your father some scales some- 
where round the place?” he asked unex- 
pectedly. 

“Why, yes,” gulped Mary Lou, forgetting 
to cry in astonishment. “There are some in 
the shed by the feed bin. Why do you ask 
such a funny question?” 

“Come along with me and you will soon 
find out,’ was Mr. Sims’s mysterious reply 
as he climbed down from his automobile. 

The puzzled little girl followed him round 
the house and back to the shed. 

“Get up on the scales, Mary Lou,” he 
said, and when she had stepped up on the 
platform he adjusted the weights. 

“You weigh exactly forty-three pounds, 
young lady,” he announced, peering through 
his silver-rimmed spectacles at the scale. 

“But why do you want to know how much 
I weigh?” asked Mary Lou. 

“So I can tell how much postage to put 
on you,’ was Mr. Sims’s matter-of-fact 
reply. “You can send chickens and dogs and 
cats and all sorts of other things by parcel 
post, so I don’t see any reason why a little 
girl can’t be sent to her grandparents in the 
same way. Call your mother and we'll have 
you ready to mail in a jiffy.” 

What an exciting plan! Mary Lou ran for 
her mother and the alligator bag. It took 
only a few moments for the mail carrier to 
explain the arrangement. For twenty-six 
cents postage he would deliver Mary Lou to 
her grandparents, who lived ten miles 
farther along on his route. The day after 
Thanksgiving he would stop for the little 
girl on his return trip and bring her back 
home again. 

With mother’s pleased consent he can- 
celled the stamps for postage, bundled Mary 
Lou and the alligator bag into his car, and 
they were off. 

That Thanksgiving-and-birthday all-in- 
one was never to be forgotten by Mary Lou. 

“Oh, I’ve had the most wonderful time, 
Mr. Sims!” she assured the mail carrier when 
she scrambled into his car, to be mailed 
home. ‘This has been the very thankfullest 
Thanksgiving I ever had—thanks to Uncle 
Sam,” she added gratefully. 








Answers to Puzzles in Nocember 6 Issue 


1. 1-2, rood; 2-3, doom; 3-4, moor; 4-5, 
roop; 5-6, pool; 6-7, loop; 7-8, poor; 8-9, 
room; 9-10, mood; 10-11, door. 

=. (1) blank. (2) brackets. (3) dash. (4) 


pe. (1) Man. (2) The. (3) Cat. (4) Seven. 
(5) Brother. (6) Soon. (7) Hot. (8) Tree. 
(9) Best. (10) Colt. (11) Sieve. (12) Tassel. 
(13) Cur. (14) Why. 


“Those who best control themselves can best 
serve their country.” 

4. Soups, May; Fish, February; Meats, 
August; Vegetables, September; Salads, Octo- 
ber; Desserts, April. 

5. (I) Sweet Esther presents these merry 
scenes cleverly. (II) I hit him, sir, with this 
thin stick, first dipping it in ink. 

6. ROU-ge, G-arfield, HIN-t, G-eorgia, IT- 
a ROUGHING IT 

1. Luck—duck—Puck. 2. Gift—lift—rift. 
3. ‘.o owen 4. Yarn—darn—warn. 
5. Hare—bare—rare—dare. 

8. (1) diamond. (2) ruby. (3) pearl. (4) 
garnet. (5) agate. (6) goldstone. (7) moon- 
stone. (8) emerald. (9) opal. 

9. Pig. Frog. Bed. Well. 

10. Names of cities. 1. Augusta, Me. 2. Mar- 
ion, Ill. 3. Frederick, Md. 4. Tacoma, Wash. 
(Take home a wash) 5. St. Louis, Mo. (Mow) 
6. Portland, Ore. 


11. Firing regularly once a second, it should | 


fire fifteen shots in fourteen seconds, and | 
therefore at the trial the gun was a little slow. | 
12. Since pickets are placed vertically on a} 


well-built fence, there would be no effect due to | 


the hill. 


13. Windlass. 14. Tartar. 
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FOCUSING CAP 
Removable if desired so 
that light can be used 
like candle. 


SCREW CAP SWITCH 
Newest flashlight im 
provement. Found only 


on AM-D-Co. 


amateurs. 
signalers use 


wide range. 


satisfied 


l Name 
] Street and No..... 
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Send today for this fascinating book on flash 
signalling. Tells how to send code messages 
with no other apparatus but a flashlight. Ex- 
plains system used in 
school for the world’s best signalers. 
code and full directions for becoming an expert 
signaler. Chapters on secret codes and organi- 
zation of signalling clubs. Practice in reading 
and sending code is a great help to radio 
The book also tells how expert 


The New Signalling 
AM-D-Co Searchlight 


A regular $3.00 value for $2.00. A 2-cell focusing 
light with powerful polished reflector that gives 
Attractive nickeled case with 
octagon end cap to prevent light rolling from 
bench or table when laid down. Can be used as 
steady light or for short flashes. 
Mazda bulb and powerful AM-D-Co Battery. 
Money promptly refunded if you are not 
have a special plan which 
enables you to get your $2.00 back and still 
keep the searchlight. 


. We also 


Send coupon for full information. 


American Manufacturers Distributing Co. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Bank Reference: Niagara Falls Trust Co. 


American Manufacturers Distributing Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Please send the following: 


DC Free Signalling Code Book and Manual 
O New AM-D-Co Searchlight for which $2.00 is enclosed. 


Send only what I have marked with a cross in the squares at left. 








NAME beautifully engraved in Gold— FREE 
A Pencil Sharpener, FREE, with Leather Cate Sets No.1 3S 
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No, B--Ladies’ 14 Kt. GOLD self-filling NAME Fountain Pen $2.50 


Order bu [%; Print out Names. Send Chee loney 
Add 10 cenis extra for Registered or ineured Parce 
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. 34A, 250 W. 54 
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lore fun than a bushelof monkeys! AY 2 
Make clowns and an: is perform? 
Dany kind of atrick you = $s 
a hag a 
Order mowl Immediate ‘shipment. 
THE SCHWAAB STAMP & SEAL CO. 
363 E. Water St. Milwaukee, 
Est. 43 years--Attested i 


















ards, stationery, circulars,etc. Press $12, 
he New Hoys’ Model even lower. Save money. 
7 Print for others, big profit. All easy, rules 
) sent. Write for catalog presses, type, paper 
Excesran etc, THE PRESS CO., J-79, Meriden, Conn. 
Ask your the red stove 
| Storekeeper for STOVIN remedy. 
| Mfrs..Johnson’s Laboratory,Inc., Worcester, Mass. 








Delightful XmasGifts| | 





DON’T - WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 
Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention hich 
ives rupture sufferers immediate re- 
ef. It "has no_ obnoxious springs or 

pads, Automatic Air Cushions bind 

and draw ether the broke: 

Nosalves or plasters. Durable. 

Sent on trial to prove its worth. 

ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
= signature of Brooks which a p bene on every 
Appitance. None other genuine, Full information and 
booklet sent free in plain, envelope. 









BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 360A State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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[Baby Loves 
A Bath With 






















Bland and Soothing to Tender shine. 





CLASS 25¢2ING 


Buy re eet FROM THE MAKER \% 


CATALOG FREE 
Either pin shown made with any 3 letters and 2 
figures. 1 or 2 colors enamel. Silver plate 25¢ 
ea. $2.50 doz. Sterling silver. 40¢ ea.. $4.00 doz. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. ; 

600 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 3214 








Advertisers like to receive replies to their offers 
of catalogues, booklets, etc., as it helps them check 
up and determine whether their advertising is 





making its intended appeal. Mention of The 
| Youth’s Companion is a favor to them and to us. 
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DAD’S LANTERN 
By Nina Hatchitt Duffield 


I ride a horse to school six miles away. 

One night—last week it was—I had to stay 

An extra hour to practice in the ‘‘gym.”’ 

I saddled Billy, gave the rein to him 

And started home. The country roads were dim, 
And fog had settled down, all thick and gray. 
Somehow I felt so tired and chilled clear through. 
I knew that I'd be missing supper too 

Out on the farm. It wasn’t very gay 

To ride a horse to school six miles away 

And then go home alone. I'm here to say 

That chilly wind and fog just made me blue. 
The miles slipped by at Billy's lazy jog, 

And then—I saw Dad's lantern through the fog, 
And Dad himself came down to lift the gate. 
‘‘We heard you in the lane. It’s pretty late, 

But Mother seemed to think we'd better wait,” 
He said to me. And all I said was ‘‘Gee! 

You hadn't oughta waited just for me.” 


But say! I'll not forget if I should be 

A hundred years how glad I was to see 

Dad's lantern, blinking through the fog at me, 
And héw it seemed too bully to be true 

That all the folks were waiting supper too! 
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THE CIRCUIT RIDER AND THE DEVIL 


HERE was rain on the mountain—cold, 
drizzling, marrow-chilling rain that made 
the Methodist circuit rider as he urged his 
old horse to greater speed button his shabby 
old coat up under his chin and pull his hat 
down over his eyes. The constant drip, drip, 
drip on the dead leaves of the forest made him 
think with eager anticipation of his little home. 
There would be a bright crackling fire of hick- 
ory logs, a softly shaded lamp on the reading 
stand beside his chair, and Sally, plump, rosy- 
cheeked, cheerful Sally, the best wife a man 
ever had! 

He had a surprise for Sally. Safe in the old 
wallet buttoned up snug in the inside breast 
pocket of the old coat were two five-dollar 
bills, and both of them were for Sally. Money 
that Sally needed had come to him so unex- 
pectedly that he felt that the Lord had made 
him the custodian of it as a direct gift to his 
wife. He was boyishly thrusting his hand into 
his pocket just to feel the treasure when some 
one close beside the road cried, ‘‘Halt!’’ 

The preacher realized that he was in ‘‘moon- 
shiners’ country.” Peering through the misty 
gloom, he found to his consternation that he 
was close to old Nance’s cabin, the notorious 
haven of all the evil-doers of three townships. 
Ten dollars was a fine sum in that country at 
that time; it is not at all strange that the rider 
wondered whether he were about to be robbed. 

“Parson,” said the stranger, “old Nance 
wants that you should come in and pray for her. 
She’s took that sick, an’ Jack was took off yes- 
tiddy to jail on account of the still. Me an’ my 
ol’ woman’s lookin’ after her the best we kin. 
We heard tell that you was comin’ back home 
this way, an’ I been standin’ here fur the last 
hour, watchin’ fur ye.” 

Needless to say the preacher granted the old 
woman’s request; he read a chapter from the 
Bible that he always carried in his saddle bag 
and then expounded it. Nor was that all. Find- 
ing that the old crone needed material aid also, 
he left one of the precious bills in her withered 
hand. 

A good deed, you say, and worthy of the man. 
Yes, no doubt, but let the preacher tell what 
followed: 

‘“‘When I mounted my horse to ride on the 
Devil got up behind me, and his voice whis- 
pered, ‘Now what are you going to say to 
Sally? Huh, huh! That was an evil place! And 
what are you going to tell Sally?’ 

“In vain did I argue the case with his Evil 
Majesty; he always came back with, ‘Yes, yes! 
But what are you going to tell Sally?’ 

“‘At last I just turned my old horse round and 
said, ‘Look here, Devil! I’m going to go back 
and give the old woman the other five, and then 
we'll see what I'll tell Sally!’ And my old horse 
turned round of his own accord, and when I'd 
got rid of the money we jogged on home in 
peace.” 
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SOMETIME YOU MAY NEED IT 


- AST question every experience is service- 
able to us. Where got Ben-Hur the large 
hand and mighty grip which helped him 

so well now? Where but from the oar with 

which he fought so long at sea?” 

You remember the chariot race in Ben-Hur, 
when Messala, striking his rival’s steeds a cow- 
ardly blow, sent the startled horses forward in 
a mighty leap that would have brought defeat 
to any other driver there except Ben-Hur. But 
bitter though Ben-Hur'’s experience as a galley 
slave had been, it helped him then to steady 
himself in the lurching chariot and to quiet his 
frightened racers. 

An American went to Cuba and bought the 


leading newspaper. Then he ordered a cylinder 
press from New York. Not a printer in Havana 
had ever seen anything except the old-fashioned 
hand press, and no one knew how to put the 
new press together. They told the American 
that he would have to send back to New York 
for a pressman. 

He laughed, took off his coat and rolled up 
his sleeves. ‘‘I served a long, weary apprentice- 
ship as a pressman before I became an editor,” 
he said. 

His pressman watched him in amazement. 
He knew the.exact use of every bolt and screw; 
he knew how to lift the heavy cylinder; he knew 
how to fit every part into its place. In three 
hours the press was ready for work. 

Never miss an opportunity to learn some- 
thing that is worth learning. Sometime you 
may have need of that bit of knowledge. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED SULTAN 


ITTLE is commonly or even uncommonly 
¥ known of the long line of sultans of Mo- 
rocco. A few names, says Mr. George E. 
Holt, writing in Adventure, perhaps half a 
dozen, are to be encountered in general history 
of the world; hundreds have ceased to exist ex- 
cept in the pages of books dealing with Morocco 
alone. Perhaps in no other country is the pic- 
ture drawn by Omar Khayyam so true—‘“‘How 
sultan after sultan with his pomp abode his 
destined hour and went his way.” 

But one of the Moroccan sultans was great 
enough in his own time to rank with the rulers 
of Europe, to reign for fifty-five years and to 
die a natural death. That is peculiar, in view of 
certain facts. He overthrew his brother and 
sent ten thousand heads, including those of 
women and children, to Mekinez, which he made 
his headquarters; and the bodies he had woven 
into a bridge, over which his army crossed a 
river. During his reign he killed with his own 
hands twenty thousand of his subjects. He had 
a harem as large perhaps as that of Solomon; 
the number of his sons was seven hundred, and 
his daughters were even more numerous. 

Mulai Ismail attained the throne in 1672 at 
the age of twenty-six, and his regal name be- 
came “Ameer el Muminim, el Mudhafir b’Il- 
lah, Ab-u-Nasir, Maolai Ismaail,”” or Prince 
of the Faithful, the Overcoming-in-God, 
Father of the Conqueror, my lord Ismail, son 
of the Noble. And of him it is recorded: 

“Although during his lifetime not a human 
being in Morocco failed to tremble at his name, 
it is strangely significant of the real tendency of 
Islam that the Moors of today remember Is- 
mail not as the tyrant but as a great and relig- 
ious sultan.” ; 

The great event of the long reign of Mulai 
Ismail was the evacuation of Tangier by the 
English in 1684. The real cause of the evacua- 
tion was that the English were tired of the po- 
litical corruption of their officials at Tangier 
and decided to abandon the city, which they 
did, blowing up the mole and the fortifications. 
But the Moors believed that the English had 
been frightened away, and thus the affair be- 
came ‘generally acclaimed as Mulai Ismail’s 
greatest ‘“‘victory.”’ 

Ismail died at the age of eighty-seven. The 
news came to an army of slaves transporting 
building stones from the ruins of Carthaginian 
Volubilis to Mekinez. They threw down the 
stones, some of which yet lie as they fell; they 
breathed deeply; the tyrant was dead. Then 
they prayed to Allah for the great and glorious 
sultan, Mulai Ismail, “The Overcoming-in- 
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THE AFFECTIONATE CAPTAIN 


YOUNG cat named Captain, writes a 
A contributor, had greatly endeared him- 
self to the family by his marked intelli- 
gence and the sweetness of his disposition. 
When Pussy presented him with a family of 
four, unlike most cat fathers, he showed such 
interest in the babies that folks declared he 
must know they were his own kittens. His 
constant attentions had all the marks of gen- 
uine pride and affection. 

One day Captain picked up one of the kit- 
tens, carried it into another room and laid it 
down on a rug at the feet of his mistress. She 
exclaimed and picked it up quickly to see if it 
were hurt. It was not. Captain had carried it 
exactly as the mother cat carries kittens, by 
the loose skin at the nape of the neck, and it 
had uttered not even a whimper. Captain sat 
back and looked at his mistress with wonder- 
ing and reproachful eyes as if to ask what she 
were worrying about when all he wanted was 
to show her his beautiful baby. 

When Captain’s family was a little older he 
came in one morning with a large ground squir- 
rel, which he laid before the kittens and their 
mother. Evidently he had worked hard for 
the catch, for he was dusty and hot and pant- 
ing with exertion. He looked on with compla- 
cent pride while the kittens nosed the squirrel 
about and tried to play with it. They were too 
young to eat it, and so the squirrel was car- 
ried away, cut up and divided between Pussy 
and the hunter husband. The same proceeding 
was repeated for three consecutive mornings. 

As the kittens grew larger and began to play 
Captain appeared to appoint himself their 
special guardian and playfellow. Except when 
out hunting or asleep he was with them con- 
stantly. Rough though the play sometimes 
was, he never hurt them. In fact they often 
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imposed shamefully on his good nature, 
scratching and kicking ‘and biting until he 
would yowl with pain and leave them. He 
never fought back except gently and with 
sheathed claws. ; 

Captain's coat was gray with black stripes. 
He had a little of the Persian strain in him, 
and his fur was rather long and very soft and 
silky. He was not a thoroughbred—except in 
disposition! 
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SOME FAMOUS SPOONERISMS 


HE New English Dictionary thus defines 

“Spoonerism"—a word joyfully familiar 

for fifty years to students at Oxford: 
“Spoonerism [f. the name of the Rev. W. A. 
Spooner (1844-)]. An accidental transposition 
of the initial sounds, or other parts, of two or 
more words.” 

The retirement of the Rev. Dr. Spooner, the 
distinguished English historian who has been 
successively fellow, tutor, and warden of New 
College, Oxford, has caused an outburst of 
amusing anecdotes in the British press; for the 
fame of Spoonerisms eclipsed his very consider- 
able fame asa scholar, much to the ironic amuse- 
ment of the victim himself. 

One of the most famous Spoonerisms, says 
the Living Age, is said to have been uttered in a 
sermon that Dr. Spooner preached at Oxford. 
“Ah, brethren!” he said. ‘Are you never con- 
scious of a half-warmed fish within the breast?” 
Who would recognize in that extraordinary 
sentence a “‘half-formed wish?’ It was Dr. 
Spooner that at the conclusion of the Oxford 
celebration of Queen Victoria’s jubilee called 
for three cheers for ‘‘our queer old dean’—a 
bit of enthusiasm that did little honor to the 
‘dear old Queen” for whom the celebration was 
held. It was Dr. Spooner also that in bicycling 
days is supposed to have dismounted ‘‘to boil 
his icicle.”’ : 

One student of New College insisted to his 
dying day that the warden had rebuked him for 
“fighting liars” in the quadrangle; and there is 
a story that he took his history class severely 
to task for “hissing all my mystery lectures.” 
There is also a tale of an unfortunate graduate 
whose waste of time led to the accusation that 
he had “‘tasted two whole worms.’’ Dr. Spooner 
is said on one occasion to have read out the first 
line of the hymn, “‘Conquering kings their titles 
take,” as ‘““Kinkering kongs their titles take,” 
and to have proposed the royal toast, ‘“Gentle- 
men, the King,” as ‘“‘Kinglemen, the Gent,” to 
the mild dismay of the assemblage. _ 

Being a kind-hearted and philosophic per- 
son, the ex-warden of New College finds quiet 
diversion in the gradual multiplication of anec- 
dotes about him, nine tenths of which, needless 
to say, are apocryphal, though none the less 
amusing on that account. 
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A COTTONWOOD WITH HORNS 


HE accompanying photograph shows a 
large cottonwood tree with horns like a 
deer’s. As a matter of fact they are the 
horns of a deer, and behind the dead stump 
of what was once one of the main 
forks, entirely covered by the 
growth of the trunk, is the skull. 
Back in 1858 a pioneer named 
Boyd who was looking for a place 
to establish a home camped on the 
banks of Clear Creek a few miles 
west of Denver, Colorado. His son, 
who was then fifteen years old, las- 
soed an eight-point buck deer. His 
father killed and dressed the ani- 
mal, and the boy thoughtlessly 
threw the skull and antlers into the 
crotch of a young cottonwood tree. 
As the tree grew the skull be- 
came tightly lodged in the crotch. 
Soon the bark began to push out 
and grow round the skull. Then one 
of the forks died and was cut off, 
leaving the stump shown in the 
picture and allowing the other fork 
to become the main trunk. The tree 
kept on growing, gradually pushing 
its growth about the skull until now 
the skull is entirely enclosed and only the eight 
points of the antlers are visible. 
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THE OVERSEER’S LITTLE FARCE 


N China, where Mr. Joseph Warren Stilwell 
has been building roads for the Red Cross in 
order to make swift relief possible for the 

provinces most liable to famine, he enjoyed 
many amusing experiences. In a recent interest- 
ing article in Asia, he shows a humorous ap- 
preciation—of which not all employers would 
have been capable—of the peculiarities of the 
tuan-chang, or Chinese overseer, of a gang of 
road builders. 

‘* An overseer,” he says, ‘‘is easily recognized. 
Like the mushroom, he is to be found only in 
cool and shady places. As he takes his ease he 
must, however, be on his guard against the 
prying eyes of the foreign inspector. So with 
skill and care he places sentries to prevent 
surprise.” 

When the inspector approaches from afar 
there is a shout or a whistle. The coolie de- 
tailed to'get the tuan-chang ready for inspection 
rushes over to the tree where he is dreaming of 
dumplings and noodles, tugs at his arm to 
waken him and helps him to his feet. Then the 
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tuan-chang, with his hat rakishly aslant, comes 
forward and, pretending not to see the for- 
eigner, begins to point with his cane and to yell 
orders, to which no one pays the slightest heed. 

‘“‘Why were you asleep under that tree?’’ 
demands the inspector sternly. 

si eep? I went over there to see if there 
was an extra shovel. The Before-born knows I 
am faithful.” 

“Why do you tell such lies? I saw you 
asleep,’’ declares the “ Before-born,” unplacated. 
“You are always asleep. You only eat and sleep, 
You might as well not be here.” 

“Oh, please, Before-born,” pleads the cul- 
prit. ‘‘Do not speak so loud. All the men will 
hear you.” 

“Why is this ditch cut straight and not 
carried away from the culvert?’’ demands the 
inspector, but in a trifle lower tone. 

_ At once the tuan-chang sees his opportunity ; 
in tones of righteous indignation he passes on 
the query to the coolies who have gathered to 
enjoy the occasion. Why did they not carry the 
ditch away from the culvert and cut it pro 
erly? “O stupid ones! How can we build the 
road if you do your work in this manner?” 

He rants and rages and stalks furiously up 
and down, invoking the wrath of heaven on the 
offending workmen. They rather enjoy the 
play; they know it is all for effect and, if 
favored with a wink from the foreigner behind 
the overseer’s back, will break into broad grins. 
The tuan-chang himself knows it is all just so 
much noise, and he knows that the foreigner 
knows it too. 

In the end everything is all right again. The 
faulty ditch is corrected; the coolies have had 
an interesting interlude in the day’s work; the 
tuan-chang has had his “‘face’’ completely re- 
stored; and the foreigner has been got rid of. 
As he disappears round the next bend the over- 
worked tuan-chang warns his sentries to be 
more alert, goes back to his shady nook and is 
soon slumbering peacefully. 
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FOOD—BUT NOT FOR THE SPIRIT 


N the biography of George Frederick Watts, 
the English artist, an amusing incident is 
rela of a dinner party at Little Holland 

House when Richard Doyle,—always affection- 
ately spoken of as “Dicky” Doyle,—the dis- 
tinguished humorous artist of Punch, first 
met the Poet Laureate, Lord Tennyson. 
“Dicky’’ afterwards described the meeting to 
his friends. He told “how he had waited with 
bated breath to catch and treasure the first 
words that should fall from Tennyson’s lips, ex- 
pecting at least that such words should flow as 
‘He clasps the crag with hookéd hands,’ but no; 
the poet said, ‘Legs of mutton should be cut in 
wedges.’’’ 

An American reader was reminded of a sim- 
ilar shock experienced by her grandmother, who 
at a time when all the world was feverishly dis- 
cussing Uncle Tom’s Cabin, then at the height 
of its first sensational fame, was invited to a 
company at which Harriet Beecher Stowe was 
a fellow guest. Too shy to seek an introduction, 
—she was then a young girl,—she gradually 
edged over toward the window 
where Mrs. Stowe was standing 
engaged in an animated téte-a-téte 
with the hostess’s sister, in the inno- 
cent hope of catching in their con- 
versation some inspired remark 
that she might bear away with her 
to cherish proudly and perhaps re- 
peat to awed and admiring friends. 
She caught only the conclusion of 
one sentence. 

“—-and the moment they are 
done take them out and put them 
on a sheet of brown paper to absorb 
the grease.” 

“This advice was scarcely food 
for the spirit,’’ she was wont to con- 
clude whimsically, ‘‘and it was too 
indefinite to be valuable even in 
the preparation of food for the 
body, although I always have be- 
lieved that ‘they’ were either fish- 
balls or doughnuts. In the words 
of that other great child of New 
England, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


I never thought to ask, I never knew; 
But in my simple ignorance suppose 
’Twas likely one or other of the two! 
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PRESCRIBING FOR THE 
UNWILLING 


alted in the square outside. As one wing 
of the edifice was undergoing repairs, there 
was room for only about half of the company. 
“Sergeant,” ordered the captain, ‘‘tell the 
men who don’t want to go to church to fall 
out.” 
A large number did so at once. = 
“Now, sergeant,” said the captain, ‘‘dismiss 
all the men who did not fall out and march the 
others in; they need it most.” 
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A LIFE JOB 


“Your hardware dealer has employed me to 
collect the bill you owe him,” said the collector 
on being ushered into the customer's office. 

“You're to be congratulated,” replied the cus- 
tomer, ‘‘on obtaining a permanent position. 


"That soldiers marched to the church and 
h 
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KERATITIS 
K ‘attacks is a form of eye disease that 


attacks the cornea and its connective 

tissues; for that reason it is often called 
interstitial keratitis. It most commonly appears 
in the young between the ages of five and fif- 
teen, but is sometimes seen as late in life as 
fifty years or older. 

The early symptoms of keratitis are generally 
photophobia, meaning dread of light; laeryma- 
tion, meaning a profuse flow of tears; and, 
finally, loss or disturbance of vision. Cases 
occur, however, in which the irritative symp- 
toms are absent, and the patient complains 
only of impaired vision. The cornea is sur- 
rounded with a red ring, and the clouding of the 
sight generally proceeds from the edge to the 
centre. As the process goes on the enlarged 
blood vessels encroach more and more upon the 
cornea until the sufferer is only just able to 
perceive light. The infiltration by the enlarged 
vessels may be so dense that the eye appears to 
be abscessed, and in some cases ulceration does 
occur. . 

One of the most distressing things about an 
attack of keratitis is that it is long drawn out. 
It may be weeks or even months before the 
symptoms begin to subside slowly and the 
cornea to clear. Clearing generally takes place 
in the same order as the clouding. In most 
cases, however, the cornea remains permanently 
thick, though the degree of thickness varies. 

Many cases of interstitial keratitis are the 
result of an inherited blood disorder, although 
- a number are tuberculous in their origin. Other 
underlying causes may be rheumatism, rickets 
and sometimes decayed teeth. From what has 
been said it is obvious that a case of keratitis 
should be at once placed in the hands of a 
skilled eye doctor, who will convince himself of 
the underlying cause and then begin a sys- 
temic treatment for correcting it and also direct 
the use of atropine drops, which are continued 
as long as there is local irritation. If the patient 
cannot tolerate light, the eyes must be pro- 
tected with dark glasses or pads as the physi- 
cian shall prescribe; the pain is greatly relieved 
by the constant application of heat. The suf- 
ferer from keratitis, unable to read or work, 
may be saved much nervous irritability b 
being encouraged to fill up a good deal of his 
time bathing the eyes with pads of absorbent 
cotton dipped in warm water. e 
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SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE 


“ CVIXPENNY worth of miracle” is a strik- 
ing expression from George Gissing, the 
novelist. Mr. Kennedy Williamson writes 

a summary of a story that Gissing himself told. 
In a lonely spot by a woodland the novelist 
found a small boy leaning against a tree; his 
head was buried in his hands, and he was 
sobbing out his heart. The lad had been sent to 
pay a debt with sixpence and had lost the 
money. He was not so much afraid of facing his 
parents as he was sorrowful at the loss they 
sustained. 

“Sixpence (twelve cents) dropped by the 
wayside and a whole family made wretched! I 
put my hand in my pocket and wrought six- 
penny worth of aitete,” said Gissing. 

How little it sometimes takes to make a 
heart happy! 

The significance of the story becomes more 
apparent as Mr. Williamson takes a look be- 
hind the scenes of Gissing’s private life as re- 
lated in the Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft. 
Once in his days of struggle the novelist lived in 
a back bedroom on the top floor, but he 
changed to the front cellar of the same building; 
the cellar had a stone floor and contained a 
bed, a table, a chair and a washstand. He mad¢ 
the change because it saved him sixpence a 
week; with sixpence he could buy two meals. 

Once he bought at an old bookshop a greatly 
coveted book and then lived on bread and but- 
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ter for twenty-four hours in order that he might 
save the price—sixpence. 

Writing his book New Grub Street in six 
weeks by toiling ten hours a day, he sometimes 
had to sell some of his own books to obtain the 
simplest food. One day, however, he found six- 
pence in the street. Long afterwards he wrote 
concerning it, “I had an exaltation which is 
vivid to me at this moment.” 

Gissing was able to sympathize with the 
impoverished boy because of his own grim 
knowledge of poverty. 
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SHOCKING MANNERS! 


N the Fabulous Forties Mr. Meade Minni- 
gerode admits feeling some dismay when 
his reading of the manuals of etiquette then 

popular revealed to him how elementary was 
the instruction apparently needed by young 
persons even in the supposedly polite circles 
of the day. Young ladies were solemnly warned 
against “balancing themselves upon their 
chairs; crossing their legs; extending their feet 
upon the andirons; admiring themselves with 
complacency ‘in a glass; folding their shawls in- 
stead of throwing them with graceful negligence 
upon a table; taking a person by the button or 
collar; whirling a chair around on one leg and 
shaking with their feet the chair of a neighbor.” 

Undesirable awkwardnesses all, but Mr. 
Minnigerode’s astonishment really begins when 
he finds what the mentors regard as necessary 
to say in respect to table manners. ‘Ladies 
should never dine with their gloves on unless 
their hands are not fit to be seen,’’ aroused in 
him a painful suspicion that ladies with hands 
“not fit to be seen” were willing, instead of tak- 
ing pains to make them fit, to cover all defi- 
ciencies with gloves; nor, it is to be noted, has 
their instructress in manners any reprehensions 
to bestow on their doing so. It also appears that 
ladies at table—and that in the very years when 
female delicacy, fragility and ethereally anemic 
charm were most admired—were frequently 
apt to stuff their mouths too full or recklessly 
take bites of bone or gristle, which could not be 
masticated. At any rate, the duty of a gentle- 
man present on such an unfortunate occasion is 
made clear: 

“If at dinner a lady should raise an un- 
manageable portion to her mouth, you should 
cease all conversation with her and look stead- 
fastly into the opposite part of the room.” 

Possibly the advice carries a suggestion of 
finer manners on the part of our grandfathers 
than of our grandmothers. The balance is soon 
restored. A volume of etiquette for young men 
brings a masculine error in behavior to book 
with appalling frankness: 

“The rising generation of elegants in Ametica 
are particularly requested to observe that in 
polished society it is not quite comme il faut for 
gentlemen to blow their noses with their fingers, 
especially when in the street—a_ practice in- 
finitely more common than refined.” 

In the family, both as a matter of Christian 
duty and correct deportment, the husband was 
expected to exert an authority tempered by 
benevolent consideration, and the wife to be al- 
ways docile, mild and submissive. ‘‘Sometimes 
yield your wishes to hers,” Mrs. Emery, a 
popular writer of the day, persuasively suggests 
to married men. ‘‘Do not find it hard to yield 
sometimes! Think you it is not difficult for her 
to give up always?” 

And in the Token of Friendship, or Home, 
the Centre of the Affections, by the Rev. J. N. 
Danforth, published in Boston in. 1844, occurs 
the perfect picture of the model family of the 
forties: 

The father gives his kind command, 
The mother joins, approves; 

And children all attentive stand, 
Then each, obedient, moves. 
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THE TRUSTFUL QUAIL BABIES 


Y father, writes a correspondent, owns 

an orange ranch in Duarte, California. 

As the ranch is fenced and we have no 

cats or dogs, we have many different varieties 

of birds. It is no unusual thing to go into the 

orchard in summer and see a flock of quail 
down among the trees. 

Not long ago father and his helper discov- 
ered in the grass under a tree a quail’s nest with 
fourteen eggs. A few days later when working 
near the same spot they looked to see how af- 
fairs were progressing in the nest. The mother 
quail had flown at their approach and left a 
nest full to overflowing with babies, few of them 
dry from the shell. On being disturbed they 
scattered in all directions in a movement more 
akin to crawling than anything else, if a bird 
can be said to crawl. The two men stood still 
until the little birds stopped, all of them some 
distance from the nest. 

Father had on a pair of loose, gray cotton 
work gloves almost wooley in appearance. Sli 
ping up quietly to one little quail, he pee 
covered it with his hands. Then he imitated as 
hes‘ he could the call of the mother quail. In a 
sors time every one of the fourteen babies was 
snuggled under his hands! Then very gently he 
put them back into the nest and hurriedly 
departed. 

The only explanation that father can make 
of such trust on the part of the little wild birds 
is that they had not as yet heard their mother’s 
‘“‘“come-to-me”’ call; they were frightened, and 
the call they did hear was friendly, and so they 
snuggled confidingly under the gloves. 
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Watch Your Boy’s 
Play Hours 


OUR boy’s character depends as 
much on the way he uses his play 
time, as the way he studies. Clean, 
manly, out-of-door sport is the best 
insurance that he will become a 
strong, courageous, self-reliant man. 


Thousands of parents now realize that a 
boy’s desire for a rifle of his own is a whole- 
some, natural impulse that is sure to come 
to every boy. Millions of men first 
learned how to handle a gun and shoot 
straight with a Daisy Air Rifle. At the 
same time, they learned lessons of self- 
control, alertness and self-reliance that 
meant more to them in character building 
than most lessons learned from books. 


Let your boy look back and’ say — as 
you so often hear successful men say today 
— ‘‘My first gun was a Daisy Air Rifle.” 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


_PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


The most popular Daisy is the Pump Gun 
shown in the illustration—-a 50-shot re- 
peater for $5.00. Other Daisy models 
priced from $1.00 to $5.00. Ask your 
hardware or sporting goods dealer to 
show them to you; or any model sent 
direct from factory, if your dealer does 
not have it,on receipt of price. Descrip- 
tive circular free. 


“The Happy 
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THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY November 20, 1924 





Loading up = 


Making the picture Close-up portraiture 





The Whole “Shootin’ Match” All in One Box 


‘“Boy!—everything I need to ‘shoot’ pictures 
with. That’s what I want ’em to give me.” 


The Brownie Gift Box is complete—no extras to buy. subscription — twelve magazines —to ‘‘Kodakery.” 
When you lift the lid you’ll find: One No. 2 Brownie _[n one box you'll get all the information about how to 
Camera (new model); two Rolls of Kodak Film No. 120; take good pictures—all the material needed for taking 
Kodak Portrait Attachment for pictures close-up ; Instruc- them—and a dandy album for keeping them. You're 
tion Manual; one-hundred page loose-leaf Eastman Il set to start making pictures at once. 

Album; tube of Kodak Photo Paste; a copy of ‘‘At Home Here is fun for all next year—and many years to come. 
With the Kodak’”’ and a coupon for a full year’s Talk it up to Dad. 


35.00 at your Dad’s Kodak Dealer 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 














